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COMMENT 
Knox v. Roosevelt 


Senator Kwnox’s address at the Yale Law School has been 
followed by a good deal of discussion, and it is noteworthy 
that this discussion has been calm and intelligent; it has 
thus contrasted agreeably with the excited exclamations which 
have followed other notions, especially the notion that the 
regulation and control of all production may be taken from 
the States and ‘usurped by the Federal government. Mr. 
Knox differs with the President and Secretary GARFIELD, 
and with all those who’ have followed both in insisting that 
the United States shall assume control over all interstate 
transportation and over all its incidents, including the pro- 
ductions of manufactures, and all the subjects of trade, such 
as the products of farms, of mines, and of agriculture. The 
strongest opinion ever rendered by the Supreme Court denying 
the power of the Federal government over production is in the 
KNIGHT case, and in the opinion which Chief-Justice FULLER 
wrote in that case he quoted a remarkably strong passage 
from the opinion of Justice Lamar in the ease of Kipp v. 
Pearson. Justice Lamar, speaking, in that opinion, of the 
government’s contention that production might be brought 
within the jurisdiction of the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution, said: “A situation more paralyzing to the 
State governments, and more provocative of conflicts between 
the general government and the States, and less likely to 
have been what the framers of the Constitution intended, 
it would be difficult to imagine.” Senator Knox quoted 
Justice Lamar, as had Chief-Justice FULLER, with approval. 








The Issue 

The issue between the two is as sharply defined as it may be 
within the Republican party. There is only one decision 
which disturbs Senator Knox, and that is in the “ lottery 
eases.” He attempts to explain it, and his explanation may 
eventually be adopted by the court; but when it is, the 
“lottery cases” will be practically reversed. Then there will 
be nothing in the way of a precedent, even a partial precedent, 
to sustain the notions that State corporations may be com- 
pelled to take out a Federal license in order to engage in 
interstate commerce; that the Federal government may ex- 
clude State products from such commerce if the State refuses 
to enact. laws which Congress may demand as a condition 
precedent to taking out a Federal license; that the products 
of child labor may be excluded by Congress from interstate 
commerce; that the regulation of commeree may be depended 
upon to warrant a Federal employers’ liability bill. Congress, 
Mr. Knox says, may prohibit the transportation between 
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States of noxious or dangerous articles; but it may not pro- 
hibit generally except in aid of commerce by securing “ equal- 
ity of commercial right or to prevent restraint in interference 
with commerce,” or “for the purpose of protecting commerce 
Congress may close its channels to those that are injuriously 
affecting it.” These statements rest upon Chief-Justice 
MarsHALL’s observations on the embargo law. “The avowed 
object of the law,” he said, “ was the protection of commerce 
and the avoiding of war.” Being a protection to commerce 
and not a restraint upon it, the prohibition of the embargo 
came, in MARSHALL’s opinion, within the power to “regulate.” 
It is a parlous ground for a Republican to take in Roosrve.t’s 
administration. The President has made one of the issues, 
the leading issues, of the coming campaign, the question of 
setting up a new national, instead of the old Federal, central 
government, and the destruction of the States. Mr. Knox 
opposes him; but Mr. Roosrveit has gained the ear of so large 
a number in his party that Mr. Knox would find himself in 


‘strange constitutional society even if he were nominated. He 


must recall the fact that Mr. Roor has been so far led away 
as to forecast the alteration of the Constitution by con- 


structions, while Senator Bevrertipce would amend it by legis- ~ 


lation. Mr. Knox is followed in Pennsylvania, but cautious- 
ly. The Pittsburg Dispaich confesses that the Senator is 
right in law, and suggests an amendment to the Constitution 
to make him wrong. But, for a Republican paper, the Dis- 
patch is very conservative. It says that there is “a question 
even more important than the one whether corporate powers 
should be brought into subjugation to the law. It’is, whether 
the governmental powers shall be exercised in accordance with 
the fundamental instruments on which they are founded.” 
Pennsylvania will thus seem to have drifted very far from 
the administration. 


The Efficiency of the States 

It may perhaps be pertinent, in view of the well-known 
influences which are potent in Indianapolis, to call attention 
to the remark of the News of that city. In an editorial on 
Governor JouHnson of Minnesota the News observed that the 
States had been the most important and efficient agents in 
punishing evils and eifecting reforms. 


Watterson and Bryan 

Henry WAtTTERSON expresses what seems to be the view of 
Mr. Bryan which is rapidly growing in the South. More and 
more clear and definite, if not yet conclusive, is the opinion 
expressed by Southern editors. Mr. Watterson says that Mr. 
Bryan’s so-called political opinions are not to be dignified 
as principles; they are vagaries; and if there is any one 
who knows a principle from a vagary it is Mr. WaTTERSON. 
“Free silver was a vagary; it drove the Democratic party 
out of power without any compensation. The public owner- 
ship of railways is a political vagary that, elevated into an 
issue, paramount or otherwise, would keep the Democratic 
party out of power, likewise without any compensation. As 
Mr. Bryan was the very embodiment of the first, so has he 
identified himself with the second that escape from the conse- 
quences is little short of impossible.” The South is opposed 
to railway ownership. There are, indeed, very few outside 
of the ranks of the State socialists who favor it; but the 
South is convinced, as many Northern men are, that Mr. 
Bryan is so identified with national ownership of railways 
that he cannot escape the issue if he should be nominated. 
Many of his Northern admirers seem to think that Mr. Bryan 
can treat his opinion as ,immaterial, as having no place in 
current politics, but the South does not accept that view. 
To the South Mr. Bryan now means national ownership of 
railroads, as he once meant free silver. Mr. Watterson speaks 
of the initiative and referendum as not worth talking about, 
and as “chiefly attractive to Chautauqua assemblies.” It 
has come to this in the South, that the men who are moulding 
public opinion are opposing Mr. Bryan’s nomination because 
they disagree with the vagary of state ownership. The South 
ig not inclined to fancy notions. 


Progress of the Hague Conference 

It seems to be settled that no definite proposal for the 
reduction of military and naval armaments will be made at 
the Peace Conference, and it is doubtful whether the subject 
will even be discussed. Our State Department has recognized, 













































































on reflection, that our government, which maintains the 
smallest standing army in the world in proportion to popula- 
tion, cannot, without a breach of propriety, moot a question 
which primarily concerns such Powers as Germany, France, 
and Russia, which habitually keep under the colors huge 
military forces. What, however, is the fundamental aim of 
those who desire to limit armaments? Obviously it is to 
minimize the temptation to plunge into war, and to lessen 
the fiscal burden imposed on taxpayers. An approach to that 
exemplary end may be made indirectly by enlarging the scopq 
and promoting the efficiency of the Hague tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. For manifestly an agreement to refer disputes to such 
a tribunal in all cases not involving a nation’s conscience 
and honor would tend to diminish the advantages derivable 
from superior facilities for mobilization. An advance towards 
the same desirable object would be effected if the conference 
should establish a rule of international law requiring a coun- 
try contemplating hostilities to issue a formal declaration of 
war a sufficient number of days or weeks beforehand to give 
belligerents and neutrals reasonable warning of the bellicose 
intention. Had such a regulation been embedded in the law 
of nations, Japan would have been unable to take Russia 
by surprise in the late Far-Eastern contest, and in 1870 
Germany could not have availed herself in the same degree 
of her perfected mobilizing power. 


Two Desirable Reforms 

The two most important reforms, however, which it is 
hoped the conference will be able to bring about—next to the 
material extension of the jurisdiction of the Hague perma- 
nent tribunal—will be the exemption from seizure of the 
private property of citizens belonging to a belligerent state, 
if it be not contraband of war, and the prohibition of the 
forcible collection of contract debts due by the government 
of one country to the citizens or subjects of another. The 
inscription of these two principles in the international code 
would immensely mitigate the suffering caused by war, and 
would shield many a weak Latin-American commonwealth 
from such a sequestration of customs revenues as that to 
which Venezuela has been subjected, and that from which 
the Dominican Republic was rescued by the interposition of 
cour government in the réle of income collector and distributor. 
As for the extension of the immunity already enjoyed in war 
by the private property (non-contraband) of neutrals to that 
of belligerents, it was eminently appropriate that a move in 
that direction should be made by the United States. We 
have advocated the principle for upwards of a century, and 
in 1856 we offered to accept the abolition of privateering by 
ihe Declaration of Paris, provided the signatory Powers would 
recognize the immunity of the private property of belligerents 
at sea. To that suggestion England would not assent, but 
there is ground to hope that her position will now be modified, 
in view of the fact that she is at present far more vitally 
dependent on imported food-supplies than she was fifty years 
ago, and that should the rule urged by the United States be 
adopted, England would continue to convey across the ocean 
in her own private vessels during war-time the breadstuffs 
which have become indispensable. To Germany also the pro- 
posed new rule of law would be of great importance, for it 
would assure-immunity to the vast sea-borne commerce which 
has been built up by German subjects so laboriously and 
successfully during the last quarter of a century. On the 
whole, a substantial diminution of the losses hitherto in- 
cidental to war may be looked for from the Peace Conference. 


The Moderate Japanese * 

Whatever comes to us from Japan in the way of comment 
on our conduct towards the Japanese is marked by a modera- 
tion that Kiptina might call threatening, but which less 
sophisticated persons naturally regard as reassuring. Am- 
bassador Aoki, having been officially informed that he is not 
to go, but is to remain in the United States, is interviewed, 
and says that Japan at large is not much troubled by what 
lave come to. be called the “ pin-pricks ” administered by the 
San Francisco populace. It is interesting to note that he 
seems to be thinking in larger terms and on a larger subject, 
and, it may be, he is hoping for a very far-off object. He 
wants this country to agree to make Japanese American 
citizens, but in order to aecomplish that end he will be obliged 
to set aside decisions of the Supreme Court as well as the 
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tendency of our politicians to consider the labor vote of the 
Pacific coast, besides some other prejudices perhaps. 


Political Railroading 

The Massachusetts people are waking up to the possible 
inconvenience of political interference with their industrial 
and economic life. While the country was in the throes of 
the college and university Commencements, the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives passed the merger bill, and 
the Senate followed. It is a perfectly harmless bill so far 
as the corporations which seem to be assailed by it are con- 
cerned. It is positively nothing more than an illustration 
of the fact that the Massachusetts legislators know nothing 
or know too much. If they think that their bill has any 
bearing on the New York and New Haven and Boston and 
Maine merger, they are very foolish legislators; if they 
realize that their bill has no bearing whatever upon that 
merger, they are intelligent, but not distinguished for hon- 
orable dealing with their constituents. They are either 
fooled themselves or they are fooling the public. If the New 
York and New Haven had actually purchased the Boston 
and Maine with corporate funds, the bill would make the 
purchase valueless: but the New York and New Haven has 
not been guilty of this folly, and therefore the bill can do no 
good, and no harm except to the pretenders. The Massa- 
chusetts people, however, are saying that the bill, whatever 
may be its nature, has not been properly discussed, and has 
not been intelligently supported or antagonized. It has been 
made a question of party politics. Barriterr men have voted 
for it to defeat WuitNry as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination, WHITNEY being a Boston and Maine director. 
A similar noble public reason has controlled Republican votes. 
Some Massachusetts newspapers that have not been very per- 
spicacious recently are beginning to wonder whether the 
interests of the people will, after all, be greatly benefited 
when all transportation properties become part of the para- 
phernalia of the party game. 


A Significant Act 

The other day the Central Labor Union of Macon, Georgia, 
did something that will arouse the curiosity and perhaps 
excite the apprehension of what we may eall, to extend the 
application of a hard-worked adjective, the predatory poli- 
tician. The labor-union’s representatives attended a hearing 
of the Georgia Ruilroad Commission to protest against the 
reduction of passenger rates from three cents to two cents 
a mile. The railroads did not ask them to go, and did not 
know of their intention to do so, nor did the commission 
have forewarning of the visit. The men went on their own 
account because, as their spokesman said, the proposed re- 
duction of fare would be to the distinct disadvantage of the 
wage-earners. On the contrary, he urged that the loss by the 
railroads of one-third of their income from- passengers would 
necessarily result in the reduction of the wages of their men. 
The labor-union spokesman was supported by the repre- 
sentative of the boiler-makers, blacksmiths, and machinists. 
It is said that over eighty per cent. of the men of these trades 
are employed by the railroads. The Georgia commission, so 
it is reported, refused to order the reduction. When the 
actual facts of life come upon men, they do their own think- 
ing. It is often to be regretted that they do not oftener 
do their own thinking earlier and before the election or even 
before the nominating convention. 


Few Gifts to Colleges 

Earlier in the year which has now turned the corner the 
WEEKLY had occasion to note the richness, the unusual rich- 
ness, of the gifts which the colleges and universities were 
receiving at mid-year. It has been the fashion of donors 
to spring their generosity on the colleges at Commencement, 
when the presidents announce the good fortune of the alm@ 
matres to a shouting crowd of enthusiasts. The WEEKLY 
surmised from the unusual number of gifts at more modest 
times, when a newspaper paragraph takes the place of the 
cheering of alumni, that *the Commencement gifts would be 
of an amount that would induge us to thank our good for- 
tune that we live at a time when education is gathering in 
its appropriate dividends. But we were mistaken. Some- 
thing has happened. Again the expected has not happened. 
The gifts have not come. Rich men have attended the Com- 


























































mencements and have talked a good deal of their losses. In- 
deed, their losses have made the burden of their songs. The 
colleges and universities have felt the chill air of an adverse 
time. They are almost, indeed, the first to suffer greatly 
from the depreciation in the price of securities, from the 
shrinkage of wealth. One college alone is residuary legatee 
of an estate; its part of the estate was in municipal bonds 
worth nearly $200,000; to-day it has the bonds, and they 
are worth at least $50,000 less. After all, the politicians 
cannot punish predatory wealth by destroying the worth of 
its holdings without at the same time pinching honest wealth 
and honest poverty. Is it, indeed, worth while to burn down 
the house in order to get at the rat? 


Employers’ Liability in England 

Under the new British workman’s compensation act, passed 
by the present British government, and in operation since 
July 1, employers are liable for accidents to all persons em- 
ployed in manual labor, all domestic servants, and all other 


employees who are not paid more than $1250 a year. An’ 


accident that incapacitates entitles the injured employee to 
compensation amounting to one-half his weekly earnings, but 
not to exceed five dollars a week. The allowance goes on as 
long as the incapacitation lasts, but may be replaced by the 
purchase of an annuity amounting to seventy-five per cent. 
of the annual value of the weekly payment. When death 
results from an accident, the employer must pay compensa- 
tion ranging from $750 to $1500 to dependents or heirs, if 
there are any; or $50 for medical or funeral expenses where 
there are no dependents. This act is a practical illustration 
of the course recommended by President RoosrveL’ in one 
of his Jamestown addresses. The immediate practical effect 
of it is to raise wages by whatever amount represents the 
cost of insurance against the losses which employers may 
incur under the provisions of the act. In the eventual ad- 
justment this cost of insurance may or may not be deducted 
from wages. There are mills and factories in. this country 
now which insure all their employees against accident. 
Some of them deduct the cost of the premiums of such in- 
surance from wages; some do not; that is a matter of bar- 
gaining. Such insurance, when voluntarily undertaken, is 
an excellent thing, whoever pays for it, but of course it adds 
to the cost of manufacture. 


Domestic Service Affected 

The immediate result of the British law has been to flood 
the insurance companies with applications for protection 
against the new risks to which it subjects the employers of 
labor. Its ultimate effect will be watched with lively interest. 
Its application to the ease of domestic servants makes it 
affect a large proportion of British families. The chance 
of serious accident to domestic servants is small, and doubt- 
less the rate of accident insurance on them will be low; but 
if servants’ wages have reached in England anything like 
the altitude that they have attained here, any form of increase 
in them may be expected to curtail employment. In France 
and other European countries laws long in operation define 
the liabilities and duties both of servants and of masters, 
and determine what is due to servants in ease of injury 
while in service. 


Wesleyan Abandons Methodism 

The Carnecie pension fund for the professors of non- 
sectarian colleges and universities has had great power. The 
alumni of Brown have refused to consent that their uni- 
versity shall no longer be a Baptist institution; but Wesleyan 
recognizes the facts of college life and decides that she can 
no longer be in name, what few institutions of learning are 
in fact, a sectarian college. Sectarianism has ceased to be 
necessary to colleges, and sectarian colleges have ceased to 
be necessary to the churches. The already non-sectarian, or 
Congregational, or Presbyterian, or Episcopalian colleges turn 
out as good Methodist preachers as Wesleyan does. 


Dr. Wilson’s Ambitious Proposal 

If there is not yet a million college graduates in the 
eountry, there is going to be soon, and there is in being a 
very respectable fraction of that number. All of them will 
be interested in the beld, new educational project of President 
Wooprow WILson, to cut Princeton College up into small com- 
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- munities, and try to coax into healthy growth there a social or- 


ganization something like that of Oxford. Dr. Witson is the 
boldest innovator of all the contemporary college presidents. 
He has already introdueed at Princeton the tutorial system 
which places every Princeton student under the supervision of 
a director of his studies. That was a momentous innovation 
founded partly on the English university practice. His new 
move is more momentous still. Princeton has about 1300 
undergraduates who live and board at present wherever they 
find it most convenient. Dr. Witson proposes that the 
whole number shall be divided into groups, not by classes, 
but by lines that cut across all the classes, and that each 
group shall make a family, living in the same buildings and 
eating together in a common hall. In that way he hopes to 
produce a social organization that shall include in one or 
another of its groups all the students in the university, and 
to this end he is prepared, as appears, to sacrifice such social 
organization as already exists. 
The Princeton Clubs 

Herein lie possibilities of trouble. There are eight or ten 
students’ clubs at Princeton which have come to take the 
place of the societies that flourish in other colleges, and each 


- of them has a building where the members take their meals 


and confabulate in their moments of leisure. The clubs are 
doing an active business, and have a considerable amount of 
capital—half a million dollars or thereabouts—invested in 
their club properties. They can hardly exist as they are 
in harmony with President Wjtson’s plans, and the under- 
standing is that Dr. Witson proposes to abolish them. At 
any rate, ke can see how the club-houses, if their owners are 
willing, can be made useful in the fulfilment of his plan, 
and he hopes that they can be included as part of the addi- 
tional plant which will be needed if the plan is to be carried 
out. Some of these clubs are as much as thirty years old, 
and are strong in their graduate members, who are men of 
weight in Princeton councils. There are doubtless the same 
objections to them that there are to analogous institutions 
at Yale or Harvard, and Dr. Witson has stated these objec- 
tions. Nevertheless, there would seem to be a better chance 
for Dr. Witson’s plan to go through if it can adjust itself 
to these clubs, or some of them, than if it can only be 
realized at the cost of their destruction. No. doubt the details 
of the plan are still to be worked out and the scope of it is 
still somewhat speculative, but it seems that Dr. Witson’s 
trustees are with him, and a serious effort will be made to 
make his interesting dream come true. What le aspires to 
do looks exceedingly difficult, and highly speculative as to 
its value and results. The strong point of the plan is that 
he believes in it, for he is a man who looks carefully before 
he leaps. 


Mark Twain, Doctor of Letters 

Many distinguished men — Secretary Root, Ambassador 
Bryce, Senator Kwox, President Wooprow Witson, Governor 
Hucures—far too many of them to enumerate—were embel- 
lished with scholastic honors at the various Commencements 
that punctuated the recent month of June in these States. 


In England, too, there were imposing figures in the Com-’ 


mencement processions, including, at Oxford, the Premier, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, the General commanding 
the Salvation Army, the Archbishop of Armagh, and Mr. 
Rupyarp Kietinc. But by a good deal the most coruscating 
figure on any Commencement stage on either side of the 
water was our Mark Twain; gowned and hooded as a Doctor 
of Letters by the venerable University of Oxford. Our Mark 
seemed to command all the vehicles of publicity, including 
the King of England and all the newspapers. He interested 
everybody that met or saw him. A vast deal was printed 
about him in England and cabled to our newspapers, so that 
for a week he was the most advertised man in the world. 
It was interesting that he should have made so great a stir, 
been so enthusiastically received, given everywhere so suc- 
cessful an account of himself. And perhaps the very stir 
that he made makes it worth remarking that he was honored 
by Oxford not as a miscellaneous celebrity, but as a writer 
of such ability, such skill, such renown, and such a volume 
of accomplished labor, as qualified and entitled him to be 
called across the ocean to receive the scholastic recognition 
he had earned. 
































































































Germany and the United States 


Accorpineé to a telegram from Berlin, a report has of late been 
current in that city, and is said to be credited in high political 
circles, to the effect that Emperor WILLIAM has intimated to our 
State Department that he would be disposed to enter into some 
arrangement with the United States for the reciprocal defence of 
German and American possessions in the Far East. That such an 
overture may have been made is by no means inconceivable, al- 
though Wit1AM II. is too well informed not to be aware that we 
could not enter into an agreement of the kind without departing 
from our traditional policy of avoiding entangling alliances 
with European Powers, a policy to which we have adhered ever 
since we repudiated the alliance which we had contracted with 
France in 1778. A good deal of water has run under the bridge, 
however, since the closing decade of the eighteenth* century, when, 
unwilling to be involved in the wars of the French Republic, we 
saw fit to make waste paper of a treaty which we had concluded 
with great profit to ourselves less than twenty years before. In 
1793-5 it was plainly for our national interest to shun involvement 
in European complications, but it is at least open to argument 
whether the case is not altered to-day, when we have voluntarily 
become an Asiatic Power, having acquired successively one of the 
Samoan Islands, the Hawaiian archipelago, the island of Guam, 
and the Philippines. Whatever doubt some of us may feel concern- 
ing the expediency of making those acquisitions in the first instance, 
nobody disputes that the nation’s sense of honor and dignity would 
forbid us to submit to the forceful seizure of them by another 
country. The question then arises whether we may not find our- 
selves confronted with a situation in which common prudence might 
impel us to avail ourselves of cooperation on the part of the only 
first-rate Power which is not precluded from entering into mutually 
helpful relations with us by a covenant with Japan. It is well 
known that, by the treaty of 1895, Great Britain and Japan have 
bound themselves to guarantee the integrity of their respective 
possessions in Eastern and Central Asia, that an agreement of a 
similar purport has recently been arranged between Japan and 
France, and that a corresponding compact is in course of prepara- 
tion between the Mikado and the Czar. Of the great maritime 
Powers, only two, the German Empire and the United States, are 
left out of the combination. As each is isolated, the pressure of 
circumstances seems to be driving them together, and it is natural 
enough that Emperor WILLIAM should have directed the attention 
of our government to the fact. 

There is a material difference, however, between Germany on the 
one hand and the United States on the other, as regards their re- 
spective territories in the Pacific. We are incomparably better 
qualified for the safeguarding of such possessions than are the 
Germans. If Germany were involved in war with Japan, the former 
Power would find it extremely difficult to transfer all of her first- 
class battle-ships to the Far East for the protection of her lease- 
hold of Kiao-chau, and yet she would need almost all of them 
if she desired to make the dcfeat of the Japanese navy absolutely 
certain. Neither would she be likely to deem it politic to leave 
her seaports in the North Sea and the Baltic without the most 
efficient means of defence, by despatching to the farther end of the 
globe the battle-ships which constitute the backbone of her fleet. 
There seems to be no reason of the kind, however, why we, in a 
given emergency, should not transfer all of our first-class battle- 
ships, some twenty in number, from the Atlantie to the Pacific, 
leaving temporarily our Atlantic and Gulf ports to be safeguarded 
by coast fortifications, by monitors, by submarine mines, and by 
armored cruisers. We probably should not need to detain most 
of our battle-ships longer than six months in the Pacific, unless, 
indeed, the Japanese should shrewdly avoid a naval fight on a great 
seale. The outcome of such a contest could not be doubtful, for 
Japan cannot muster anything like the number of first-rate battle- 
ships at our disposal. Even if, then, the Japanese, taking us by 
surprise, as they did the Russians, should. have managed to capture 
temporarily the Philippines and Hawaii, the speedy recovery of 
those islands would be a matter of course, and our reprisals would 


take the form of driving Japan’s war fleet and her merchant 


navy from the ocean. It is true that we should be precluded 
from occupying permanently Formosa or the Loochoo insular 
chain, or the southern part of Saghalien, or Korea, or the Liao- 
tung peninsula, or any part of the Japanese archipelago, for both 
Great Britain and France have guaranteed the integrity of those 
possessions. That is why we cannot regard the treaties into which 
the British and French Foreign Offices have entered with Japan as 
inspired by a feeling of far-sighted friendship for the United 
States, the practical effect of those compacts being to leave Japan 
at liberty to seize any of our dependencies in the Pacific, while for- 
bidding us to pursue a similar course. As, however, we do not 
want any Japanese territory, we should doubtless be contented 
with exacting a pecuniary indemnity, and with the demonstration 
of our own superiority at sea. 

If, then, we should be abundantly able, with our own resources, 
to defend, not at the start, perhaps, but soon thereafter, our 
property in the Far East, we may well inquire whether we should 
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not have more to lose than to gain by entering into a coalition 
with Germany, intended to counterbalance the treaties made by 
Great Britain and France with Japan. Should we not occupy a 
much more dignified position if, for the defence or quick recovery 
of the Philippines or Hawaii, we should rely upon ourselves alone? 
To this question there can be but one answer, Not needing Ger- 
many’s assistance, there would be no excuse for abandoning our 
traditional policy. 

But while, undoubtedly, our State Department would be well 
advised in declining politely the overture which Emperor WILLIAM 
is alleged to have made, we could not help regarding the German 
sovereign with extremely friendly feelings. We cannot be expected 
to see without surprise and regret the indifference to the possible 
effect upon our national interests with which Great Britain and 
France have entered into close relations with an Oriental Power. 
The fact that Emperor WILiIAM has thus far refrained from seek- 
ing or accepting such relations, indubitably gives him a title to our 
good-will, and the good-will of a great Power, even when it stops 
short of an offensive and defensive alliance, is a valuable asset. 
That the German sovereign merits the friendship of the United 
States must be acknowledged, for he has striven persistently to 
gain it.for upwards of a decade, and he has not permitted himself 
to be discouraged by some rather ungracious rebuffs on our part. 
He has secured it at last, and, evidently, he means to keep it, nor 
can it be denied that the establishment of peculiarly cordial rela- 
tions with Berlin has been contemporaneous with a slight cooling 
of the sympathy which was undoubtedly developed between the 
United States and Great Britain by the last Unionist government, 
a sympathy which made it hard for us to understand how Lord 
LANSDOWNE, in arranging the treaty of August, 1905, with Japan, 
could havé been so entirely blind to the possible bearing of that 
compact on our national interests in the Far East. Fortunately 
for the ultimate retightening of the bonds uniting the British and 
American peoples, the Anglo-Japanese treaty expires by limitation 
in 1915, and the British Foreign Office will then have an oppor- 
tunity of modifying it in such a way as to render it less objection- 
able to our State Department. Meanwhile, the discussion of the 
subject has had the effect of awakening Englishmen to the possible 
consequences of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, and has brought them 
face to face with the question whether they really value the friend- 
ship of Japan as much as that of the United States. 





Anthologies 


THe chief value of the anthology is that it immediately sets us 
to thinking how differently we should have made our own. We 
can read through one after another, all in the interests of dis- 
approval and disagreement, with the greatest delight. Prob- 
ably the only way for anthclogies to be satisfactory would be 
for each man to make his own selection and use his own self-made 
book.. 

In the mean time a little anthology or two are indispensable 
companions for one’s summer jaunts, and the collection gives us 
the same sort of variety of voices and aspects and views of the 
world that one meets on one’s travels, all the refreshment of change 
and numbers. Anthologies are books for travel rather than for 


‘the library, and the most desirable quality in them is compact- 


ness without cutting. Only poems of high distinction, worthy, to 
be put in entire, should go into the anthology at all. 

When all is said and done, the old Golden Treasury, first series, 
is about the best that can be done in the way of a general 
anthology. It is pretty safe to say that every poem in this volume 
is worth acquaintance, but the arrangement, which the author 
found the most poetically effective, is far from satisfying all minds. 
Some, for example, like the poems of one author in bulk. If a 
day comes when we feel like a taste of SHAKESPEARE’S sonnets we 
do not enjoy hopping about from page two to pages fifteen and 
thirty-seven to find them. The author says the Treasury is 
divided into four books which he might have called the books of 
SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, Gray, and WorpswortH, but why sandwich 
a song of CAMPION between two Shakespearian sonnets, and mix 
CoLerIpGE, Keats, and Suetiey together like eggs, butter, and 
sugar for a cake? This is practically the only flaw in the Treasury, 


‘ which has held its own so many years as to make any criticism 


seem like peevish carping. Mrs. MEYNELL’s Flower of the Mind 
is exquisite in size and shape and binding, as well as having 
inside and out that particular touch of refinement and delicate * 
distinction which belongs to all Mrs. MeEYNELL’s work. It includes, 
too, the exquisite “ Definition of Love,” by MARVELE, with the lovely 
ending quatrain: 
% “Therefore the love which doth us bind, 
But fate so enviously debars, 
Is the conjunetion of the mind 
And opposition of the stars.” 
A poem which is not in the Treasury. Probably no general an- 
thology dared ever omit the lovely garden poem: 
“How vainly men themselves amaze.” 































































































It appears in the Treasury, in the Flower of the Mind, and in 
the Ozford Book, but the last alone rejoices in T. E. Brown’s 
exquisite little stanza: 

“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot!” 


? 


which is so delightful a page to turn to after MArRvet’s “ Garden.’ 
Some enterprising person ought to make a garden-anthology just 
now, at a moment when gardens are so much in the ascendent. 
This leads one to think of Brake’s “ Sunflower weary of time,” 
which is omitted from all three of the anthologies mentioned, by 
what freak of fancy or strange whim of carelessness it is hard to 
decide. 

The Treasury again quite wantonly seizes upon the first seven 
lines of VAUGHAN’s “ The World,” invents a new name for it, and 
uses it cut off from the rest of the poem by way of quite de- 
liberately putting the reader in a dissatisfied mood, and with the 
same perversity Mr. Qui~LerR-Coucn chooses the earlier and less 
perfect form of “ The Blessed Damozel.” Mrs. MEYNELL deals more 
adequately with VAUGHAN and with Crasnaw than any of the 
other anthologists. 

Ricuarps, in London, have just brought out a new and very 
up-to-date anthology called The Pocket Book of Poems and Verse, 
whose chief claim to notice is its inclusions, not its selections. 
THomMAs Harpy and Grorck Hersert glare at each other from 
opposite pages, and Mr. BELLoc sits between KEATS and Worps- 
worTH, while Mr. HousMAN is all too neighborly with SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

It is hard to praise too highly or indeed to speak adequately 
of the delight that may be drawn from the late Mr. WILLIAM 
SHarp’s Sonnets of this Century, and Mr. WADDINGTON’s Sonnets 
of Europe. The very quintessence of perfect phrasing is to be 
come at in the sonnet, and both collections are worthily and nobly 
made. But let all men beware the uniform volume Sea Music, 
collated by Mrs. Witt1amM Suarp. It is a painful heap of cuttings, 
poor limping lines taken away from their context and losing all 
their beauty, with their heads and their feet chopped off, and 
omissions that are only just worse than the selections. Even 
SwWINBURNE’S wonderful sea-passage from the “ Hymn to Proser- 
pina” is omitted, as well as TENNYSON’s line: , 


“The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,” 


from “ The Eagle.” 

In the end we urgently recommend publishers of anthologies 
to bind these books with at least twenty blank pages in the front 
and the back for the irritated reader’s commentary, unless, indeed, 
there be a publisher prepared to publish every man’s own an- 
thology and be bankrupt. Jor the readers of anthologies we 
recommend buying them all and delighting in them and finding 
fault with them each by turns. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Mvcn interest is felt in the visit of Professor Hugo MUNSTER- 
BERG, psychologist, of Harvard, to the Haywoop trial to study 
Harry Orcuarp. It is probable that, before the trial is over, the 
public as well as the jury will have formed a definite opinion as 
to the credibility of OrcHARD’s testimony. But OrcHARD has been 
an extraordinary witness, and after the jury have registered their 
opinion of him we shall all be interested to learn how he strikes 
Professor MUNSTERBERG. 

It is a long time since a public literary performance by a college 
undergraduate has received so much attention from the outside 
world as this year’s Harvard Class-day poem. The author was 
HerMAN Haceporn, Jr., of New York, who graduated with very 
high distinction in scholarship. and who, besides, employed him- 
self industriously during his college course as a writer in the 
college papers. His Class-day poem was copied at length in many 
newspapers, and was generally credited in discourse with being the 
best Class-day poem any one could remember. FRANK SANBORN, who 
ought to know, says he never heard of a good class poem, and 
intimates that class-poets are too young to have learned how to 
make them; but HAGEporN certainly made a very effective attempt. 
The young poet, as observed, is credited to New York, but we are 
told that both his parents are natives of Germany, who came to 
this country, transacted business to their advantage, bestowed upon 
this youth the privilege of being born into the stimulating 
atmosphere of this republic, and in due time returned to Germany, 
where they now live. 

Grorce LYMAN KITTREDGE was made a-Doctor of Letters at Har- 
vard at this Commencement. Very few people may know Mr. 
KITTREDGE, but that fact is not singularly American. Those who 
know letters are familiar with him as a singularly strong and 
interesting writer on subjects that have nothing to. do with the 
lower utilities. He is the head of a great school of English litera- 
ture, and he is impressing himself on the minds of scholars as his 
predecessor, Professor Cu1Lp, put. his hall-mark upon the young 
men who had the privilege of studying under him. His simplicity 
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and dignity are usual with scholars and are characteristic of great 
teachers, while his independence is characteristic of the members 
of the faculty of Harvard University in the reign of CHARLES 
Extor. Once, it is reported—but the warning must be sounded that 
the story is not vouched for as absolutely true; it could not exist, 
however, if it did not grow in a genial atmosphere and in conse- 
quence of it, so let us take it, without intrusive questioning, for 
its spiritual worth. It is reported, then, that once President Exror 
asked the members of the faculty not to smoke at faculty meetings, 
because the smell of tobacco made Dean Brices ill. Every one 
stopped, and thereafter took tea instead at the Tuesday afternoon 
pourparlers; but KirTREDGE smoked once more, showing thereby, 
such was said to be his theory, that he stopped only out of con- 
sideration for Dean Briacs’s weakness, and not in obedience to 
President Exior’s command. 


Francis LyNpE Stetson is known to New York as a lawyer of 
distinction, and what he possesses of distinction, like what he pos- 
sesses of wealth, he has earned; but at Williams College he is most 
thought of as a generous and loyal friend—a friend to the college 
as an institution founded and maintained for the purpose of train- 
ing youth. He has given to the college a large share of his earn- 
ings, and all his gifts are to promote this purpose. There is no 
building or chair which bears his name, but every professor’s 
salary is larger because of his bounty; many poor scholars are 
helped by his wisdom and his beneficence. The alumni of the 
college at the recent Commencement gave to him a material token 
of their affection. It was a beautiful silver loving-cup on which 
were engraved the college chapel and old Griffin Hall, which Mr. 
Stetson has transformed into a useful building, preserving the 
charming simplicity of its earlier days, a simplicity that marks it 
as one of the finest of American college buildings. When FRANK 
Stetson left Williams in 1867, everything was before him, and he 
has won, and won splendidly. And all the while, for forty years, 
he has served the college. As he said at Commencement, he has 
taken eleven courses. As student and alumnus and as trustee he has 
been diligent in furthering the ideals of the college, and it is this 
loyalty of which the alumni of Williams College think more highly 
than they do of his gifts of money; at least this is what their 
spokesman told Mr. Stetson when they gave him the loving-cup; 
and the spokesman was fittingly Mr. CHarLes BULKELY HUBBELL, 
whose mother was the sister of the great MARK Horkrns. It was 
not a tribute to generous gifts of that of which Mr. Stetson has 
an abundance, but to love and loyalty and service, of the disposition 
for which no man can have enough. ; 


Davin A. WELLS was a mere “ doctrinaire,” so the practical man 
said, but he left about $400,000 so well invested that those securi- 
ties which he owned continue to bring in more than four per cent. 
It is asserted by some persons who have escaped from the thraldom 
of reason that Davip A. WELLS was an inconsistent free-trader 
because he invested much in the shares of protected cotton-mills. 
Such ‘people ought to read his will. Davin A. WELLS left part of 
his money to Harvard and part to Williams, and the income was 
to be partly used for a prize to be given to the student who should 
write the best essay on a certain kind of subject. What Mr. WELLS, 
notwithstanding those investments which have been supposed to 
indicate his convictions, thought of usury and protection and paper 
money is shown by this clause in his will: “ No subjects shall be 
selected for competitive writing or investigation, and no essay 
shall be considered, which in any way advocates or defends the 
spoliation of property under form or process of law; or the re- 
striction of commerce in time of peace by legislation, except for 
moral or sanitary purposes; or the enactment of usury laws; or 
the impairment of contracts by the debasement of coin; or the 
issue and use by government of irredeemable notes or promises to 
pay intended to be used as currency and as a substitute for money; 
or which defends the endowment of such paper, ‘ notes,’ and ‘ prom- 
ises to pay’ with the legal-tender quality.” None of his money was 
to be used for the encowt'ragement of protection, or for the spreading 
abroad of what he considered its heresies, or for inculeating the 
virus of usury laws; or for defending any 16 to 1 doctrine, or for 
giving to the State the power to control or own private or corporate 
property under the pretence that such control or regulation of 
property was for the public good. Mr. WeEtts knew better. More- 
over, the prize, when it is won, is not to be paid in soiled green- 
backs or national-bank notes, but in “gold coin,” or, if the 
recipient prefer, he may have a gold medal. Such a preference has 
not yet found tongue. Mr. Wetts did not know how much he was 
worth, for he willed that the balance of the annual income, after 
paying the $500 prize, shall be expended in printing and dis- 
tributing the successful essay. This would have been absurd. 
Thirty-five hundred dollars’ worth of essay a year would have soon 
swamped all the college libraries. So the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court decided that, besides printing and distributing the essay, 
each college might use part of the income to pay a professor who 
would not only teach the subjects on which the competing essays 
were to be written, but who would also examine the essays and 
award the prize. 
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Newspaper Opinions 
AMEN! AMEN! 
(From the New York “ World.’ ) 

A Democrat who is a Democrat from principle fears too much 
government rather than too little government. He knows that the 
human struggle for liberty is an unending effort to strike off the 
shackles forged by authority and Privilege. 

This makes him— 

1. Opposed to all undue interference with personal liberty. 

2. An advocate of home rule. 

3. A defender of State rights. 

. 4, An opponent of Centralization—not a promoter of further 
Centralization, like Mr. Bryan, who surpasses Mr. Roosevelt. 

5. An enemy of all socialistic and semi-socialistic policies. 

6. A believer in a government of checks and balances as against 
a government by passion and prejudice. 

‘A Democrat who is a Democrat from principle is opposed to all 
special privileges conferred by government. 

This makes him— 

1. Opposed to high protective tariffs which enrich the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the consumer. For more than a genera- 
tion a majority of Democrats have leaned toward free trade, while 
the Republicans have revised the tariff upward. 

2. A believer in the largest possible freedom for the natural 
person, but in all necessary supervision and control of the artificial 
person—that is, the corporation. 

= An uncompromising enemy of all trusts in restraint of trade. 

4. An advocate of such franchise, income, and inheritance taxes 
as will compel Privilege, Plutocracy, and Protection to pay their 
full share of the cost of a government which makes their exist- 
ence possible. 

A Democrat who is a Democrat from principle instinctively 
sympathizes with “the under dog.” 

This makes him— 

1. Partial to measures that encourage the poor to improve their 
condition. 

2. A believer in universal education at public expense. 

3. An opponent of militarism, imperialism, jingoism, and the 
arbitrary rule of alien races against their will. 

4. Against public oppression of a corporation no less than 
against corporation oppression of the public. 

». Sympathetic with labor, but as firmly set against socialism 
~~ predatory poverty as against predatory plutocracy. 

A true Democrat who is a Democrat from principle deplores 
every appeal to class hatred and class prejudice as a menace to 
republican institutions. J'o array masses against classes, em- 
ployed against employer, poor against rich, labor against capital, 
is a denial of the whole theory of democracy upon which Jefferson 
founded the Democratic party. 

There is no surer or simpler way of overthrowing republican 
institutions than by stimulating class hatreds and inciting class 
wars. 

So much for what a true Democrat is and for what true 
democracy is. 


WOULD WELCOME GRAY 


(From the Boston “ Herald.’’) 

Botu Taft and Gray are of the “ Presidential size.” Both are. 
patriots and statesmen. Both have the judicial temperament and 
training. Both are familiar, through study, observation, and 
experience, with the principles and the machinery of our govern- 
ment. 

Judge.Gray is a graduate of Princeton University and of the 
Harvard Law School. He took no part in the rebellion. For six 
years he served as Attorney-General of Delaware, and for fourteen 
years as United States Senator from that State with high dis- 
tinction. He was appointed by President McKinley a member of 
the Paris Peace Commission which made the treaty with Spain, 
and also as a member of the Joint High Commission at Quebec, and 
of the International Court of Arbitration under the Hague con- 
ference. He has been a judge of the Federal Cireuit Court since 
1899, and rendered acceptable service as a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Anthracite Strike Commission, in which his knowledge, 
fairness, and firmness were recognized on all sides. 

It is very doubtful if the Democratic party is sufficiently 
chastened, sane, and sagacious to nominate him for President, but 
what a blessing it would be to the country if the choice were 
between Taft and Gray! 





Correspondence 
THE REFORM DEFEAT IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Fune 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—My attention has been called to the letter of Mr. Hazeltine 
Smith in the current number of the WEEKLY concerning my article 
in the issue of May 4, “The Backsliding of Philadelphia.” 

Concerning the reform defeat in the State in the election of 
November, 1906, the statement appears in the article, “ Reform 
had been defeated, Stugrt was elected Governor by a majority of 
70,000 in the State; Emery had lost, polling 30,000 less than the 
State had given the Democrat Berry a year before! In Philadel- 
phia Stuart carried a majority of 32,000; Gibboney was defeated 


by a vote of 36,920.” To the latter statement Mr. Smith takes ex- 
ception—and rightly. 

What should have appeared was that Gibboney was defeated by 
recusancy to the cause cf the reformers on the part of 36,920 inde- 
pendent Republicans who in the November election of 1905 voted for 
Wilson H. Brown for sheriff in Philadelphia. In the election 
which followed the gas-lease upheaval in 1905, Wilson H. Brown 
received 36,831 City party, and 80,013 Lincoln party votes. In the 
election- of last November, Gibboney for district attorney received 
21,676 City party, and 58,248 Lincoln party votes. There was a 
loss in the City party vote of 15,155, and in the Lincoln party of 
21,765, or a total loss of independent votes of 36,920. 

I am, sir, 
J. EVERETT HARRY. 


A VOICE FROM JAPAN. 


YoxouaMa, JAPAN, F¥une 5 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The fantasy of “yellow peril” seems to have been car- 
ried over to the land of America from the European Continent. 
Mr. Willard French states in your magazine, with much emphasis, 
that there would soon come the time when Japan would absorb the 
profits in the Pacific Ocean in which America ought to justly share, 
and the natural result of this would be inevitable conflicts between 
the two countries. 

To this statement I should like to answer: ‘* Yes; there will be 
conflicts if American people think like this writer in such a way 
as ‘no other nation (than America) or combination: of. nations 
stands in opposition, either materially or commercially to the 
extension which every Japanese believes to be his inevitable 
destiny.’” If, on the contrary, they think peacefully of us as 
they have done, there will be nothing worth the word “ conflicts.” 
In other words, the final solution of this subject—if there is any 
such subject—depends not on the position of Japan, but on the 
attitude of American people to be taken towards Japan. For we 
have no idea of the friendship of the two countries altering bad, 
and cannot imagine any conflits at present or in future, unless 
the seeds of conflicts be sowed on the side of America. 

I have never found an American so pessimistic as Mr. French 
who dreads so much the recent extension of Japan, and even says: 
“We are already retreating. We have already practically sur- 
rendered.” Are there any intelligent Americans who can agree 
with him? 

I an, sir, 
K. TSAKAKOSHI. 


FOR THIRD TERM OR TAFT 


Pucask1 TENN.. ¥une 20 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Suppose you take a bit of friendly advice, You have from 
time to time written with more or less virulence concerning the 
President. You do not at all seem to realize that not even except- 
ing the German Emperor he is the foremost man in all this world 
in public life. 

Entertaining the views you hold concerning him, why do you 
overwork yourself in attacking him? Why not rather reproduce 
the editorials of the Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kansas? They 
do it much better than you. Then they have already found their 
candidate in Haywood, at present of Idaho. You are yet search- 
ing for yours. 

In this connection let me say that it is useless for you to bother 
the proletariat about John Warwick Daniel, or your New Jersey 
school-teacher. We are not “for” either one of them. We are 
for the third term or Taft. Suppose Pater Patrie did set an 
adverse precedent to the third term. Did he not then make a 
virtue of necessity? Was he not then the most unpopular man on 
the continent, thanks to his sensible commercial English treaty and 
the long-continued backbiting of his first Secretary of State and 
his cohorts? Thanks also to the rising tide of Democracy. which 
Pater Patrie did not embody. 

Not only does the President so splendidly discharge the duties 
of the great place that he fills, but little things he ‘does so well. 
Did you ever read his description of our Middle "Tennessee mocking- 
bird? Suppose you read again the Wilderness Hunter. (But the 
“‘ wilderness ” was not Middle Tennessee. ) 

One more suggestion. Could you not save us from Mr. James 
Montgomery Flagg’s pictures of saleswomen and servant- girls 
and fat people on street-cars? Could you not rather give us 
pictures of our proconsuls and satraps? Of soldiers and sea-cap- 
tains, the dead ones and the living? 

I am, sir, 
Fiournoy Rivers, of Riversburg. 


{Mr. Flagg’s pictures are too good to be spared.—EDITor. ] 


Puraski. TENN., June 28, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Have just received your current issue with the apprecia- 
tion of my very dear friend, 'dward Ward Carmack, but we are 
not thus to be diverted. Mr. Carmack is a recalcitrant and a 
reactionary of the true Democratic cult, a Southern gentleman. of 
the old school; he believes the things he says, therefore as a United 
States Senator in opposition he is ideal, but our faces are to the 
sunrise, and adding to what I have formerly written you, we are 
for the third term or Taft. 

I am, sir, 
FLiourNnoy Rivers, of Riversburg. 
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JUNIOR SENATOR FROM TEXAS 


By 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


; DALLas, TEXAS, 
HE thousands of friends and admirers of Charles A, Culber- 
son, of Texas, not only in his own State, but throughout 
the South, declare that they already see him at the head 
of the ticket and in a fair way to win. 

Mr. Culberson is no common or garden favorite son. He 
is young, strong, adroit, cool, successful in law and in polities, and 
untainted as the morning air. The most obvious elements of his 
make-up are his great shrewdness combined with equally great 


courage in following out what he believes to be the right course, 


regardless of consequences. Once convinced that he is right, noth- 
ing can stop him—or, at least, nothing has been able to stop him 
vet. 

The man is fifty-two years old, a trifle below six feet in height, 
erect and well set up as a West-Pointer, round-bodied, agile, and 
enduring, with a hand-grip like a vise and an eye that looks clear 
through you. His hair, though abundant, is very gray, but his 
bushy brows are black, and his swarthy skin is as smooth and un- 
wrinkled as the skin of a little boy. The eyes are grayish hazel 
and set well apart, and there is something of inquiry in their 
alert glance, together with the uplift of the head and the de- 
termined thrust of mouth and chin, that suggests a wise bull-terrier, 
ready though not eager for the fray. He is never hurried in 
speech or action, never carried away by emotion. If there is any 
carrying away to be done, he is the one to do it, not to suffer it. 

Darwin would have enjoyed studying the career of Culberson as an 
example of the transmission of certain qualities from one genera- 
tion to the next, and the success crowning the present generation 
due to the culture no less than to the inherited traits of the prede- 
cessor. For young Culberson was trained to politics and’ the law 
as inevitably as the sparks fly upward. 

David B. Culberson, the father, came of an old Alabama family 
and married Miss Eugenia Kimbal, an Alabama belle no_ less 
famed for her wit than for her beauty. Their son Charles was 
born at Dadeville, Alabama, on June 10, 1855, and in. the follow- 
ing spring the family removed to Dallas, Texas. - David Culberson 
was a successful lawyer with an inherited bent and aptitude for 
polities. - He’ was a_ Representative in Congress from Texas for 
twenty-two years. As soon as son Charles, was old enough to 
observe and discriminate, his father had him with him in his cam- 
paigns. And that was no ordinary training in the game of 
politics. 

The elder Culberson was a large, heavy man, whose keen per- 
ception and close attention to detail were masked by a certain 
outward and physical appearance of languor. 

“ Do you know, I believe that easy-going air has always been a 
hindrance to me?” he remarked to one of his friends. 
mined Charley sha’n’t have it.” 

So he sent Charley away at the age of fifteen to the celebrated 
Virginia Military Institute, a school where they make men; and 
thence Charley was graduated in 1874, as trim and alert and dapper 
as any junior lieutenant in the army. And he is as brisk and keen 
and well set up to-day as he was then. 

Young Culberson studied law at the University. of Virginia and 
was admitted to the bar in 1877. He returned to Dallas to begin 
the practice of law and had the great advantage of being taken 
into partnership with his father. David Culberson knew the value 
of hard knocks in stimulating proper growth, and he saw to it 
that Charley. got his full share. Many a' time, old Texas lawyers 
say, when the boy, hard pressed in a well-fought case, turned to 
his father for counsel, he received this advice: “ Use. Your own 
judgment. Depend on yourself.” And as a-result of inherited 
traits and of abilities sedulously cultivated by his father, Senator 
Culberson*is one of the most successful lawyers in Texas to-day: 

Charles A. Culberson was elected County Attorney of Marion 
County in 1890, but he was soon made Attorney-General of the 
State of Texas, which office he held until 1894, when he was 
elected Governor of Texas. 

“And I couldn’t tell you now just how it happened,” said one 
of the oldest politicians in the State to this writer. ‘“ You see, 
none of us had much idea about Charley Culberson, but first thing 
you know he turned.up in the convention with enough delegates to 
nominate him twice over. Not that we hadn’t a high opinion of 
Charley, for he was one of the best Attorney-Generals that Texas 
ever had. But no one had any notion that he wanted to be 
Governor until he suddenly comes along as the Democratic candi- 
date, which, of course, meant election. That’s always the way with 
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the Senator—no brass bands or loud shouting about what he’s 
going to do. Just goes and does it, that’s all.” 

It happened in the year 1895 that Mr. James J. Corbett’s ‘right 
to the title of champion pugilist of the world was disputed by Mr. 
Robert Fitzsimmons. Dan Stuart, a persuasive and opulent. pro- 
moter of fistic encounters, a Texan with many friends throughout 
the State, determined that the contest should be brought off here. 
Governor Culberson declared that he would prevent it. 

“But you can’t prevent it,” came a roaring chorus of thousands 
of fight connoisseurs. “ You can’t prevent it. There’s no law in 
the Texas statutes against boxing.” 

Thereupon Governor Culberson .sat long over his law-books and 
found that what the followers of the genial Dan Stuart Said was 
only too true. But that served only as a bugle-call to action.- The 
Governor walked down Main Street and stood on a box on the 
busiest corner. A crowd gathered. instantly. They guessed what 
was coming, and there were many grins. 

“Men of Texas,” said the Governor, “ have you thought well of 
what you are going to do? Do you intend to allow a prize-fight 
to be held in our State? Are you content to let these men from 
California and New York say that the law won’t let them fight. at 
home, but that they can come down to the rowdy State of Texas 
and pull off a ring battle? Do you want to have our great State 
disgraced before the whole civilized- world?” All this and much 
more in his most eloquent style, -of which these lines give but the 
palest shadow. The grins vanished from the crowd. 

“ But, look here, Governor,” a man replied. “ There’s no disgrace 
about it. They say they’re not breaking any law, because there’s 
no law here against fighting. There ain’t any law, is there?” 

“No; there isn’t,” said Governor Culberson as he turned to step 
down off the box; “there isn’t; but there soon will be.” , 

No more was heard trom the Governor for several. days, and 
meantime the newspapers of Texas and all the rest of the country 
contained columns of glowing predictions concerning the greatest 
battle in the history of the ring. There could be no doubt that. pub- 
lic sentiment of the State was largely in favor of allowing the fight 
to go on. All of which was duly noted by the Governor and. served 
only to make him more determined than ever to prevent that which 
he believed would be a disgrace to the State. 

On the third day every member of the Senate and the House .of 
Representatives of the State of. Texas received from the Governor - 
a call to. attend a special session of the Legislature. And-such a 
call! Men’s hair curled as they read it. ._The Governor remarked 
that through some inadvertence no statute existed against fighting 
in the ring, and that it was the duty of every. legislator with a 
decent regard for the opinion cf mankind to. hasten to the Capitol 
forthwith and enact a proper statute. To fail in this would involve 
the State and themselves in deepest obloquy. 

They read. They came. They enacted. 

And the prize-fighting industry has never been heard of in Texas 
since. 

The Governor administered his office with enviable ability, but 
did-not-run for another term. It was not long .after this. that 
Roger Q.-Mills’s term as United. States Senator expired,:and there 
was much speculation as to whether he should succeed himself or 
the honor-should go.to the aged and venerated General, John H. 
Regan. And then, to the great surprise of nearly all Texas, 
Charles A. Culberson was elected. 

“And. how he. did it beats me,’ remarked. the experienced 
politician: hereinbefore quoted. “Think of .it! Roger Q. Mills, 
the. great. economist and. authority on tariff revision, a man of 
international fame, and General Regan, who was a member of 
Jefferson Davis’s cabinet and beloved by every Southerner—both 
of ’em.beaten by Culberson, a mere boy by comparison! He simply 
had “his votes sure, that was all, and when the time came for 
action they were there.” 

Strange things political have happened in Texas within the last 
two years. Up to that time William Jennings Rryan was the 
ideal Democrat to whom the men of Texas looked as a rescuer to 
lead the forces of Democracy against Republican misrule. He was 
not only the ideal; he was the idol. But President Roosevelt since 
his last inauguration has begun to carry out the entire Bryan 
programme save for the money plank, and now he divides both 
praise and incense with the first idol. Moreover, within the last 
few months dark clouds have gathered around the great and only 


‘Senator Bailey—People’s Friend Bailey, long beloved of Texans. 


Some say the clouds will grow thicker and blacker; others foretell 
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that they will vanish as the morning nfist, leaving the good name 
of People’s Friend Bailey brighter than ever. 

But meanwhile here stands Senator Culberson, around whom no 
clouds have gathered, who has not grown rich since he was sent 


to Washington, but is poorer, and who enjoys not only the confi- - 


dence of his people but the habit of success. 

There is a bit of unwritten history concerning Senator Culber- 
son’s declaration of Democratic policies which may explain why 
he is especially anxious at this time not to appear as a possible 
candidate for the Presidency. William Jennings Bryan visited 
Texas early last spring and made an eloquent speech setting forth 
his ideas on government ownership of railroads, the initiative and 
referendum, ete., which he believed the Democratic party should in- 
clude in its next appeal to the people. 

Both Houses of the Texas Legislature forthwith adopted resolu- 
tions inviting Senator Culberson to address them in joint session 
and give his opinion on the dominant issues. Then it was that 
the Senator appeared and delivered the speech that is quoted in 
these pages. Mr. Cobbs of San Antonio, in introducing the orator, 


spoke of him as one of the ablest and most distinguished sons of 
the South, the peer of any statesman in the United States Senate. 
The throng applauded. 

“Then,” to quote a local historian of the occasion, “ Mr. Cobbs 
spoke of Senator Culberson’s political progress as a sequence of his 
abilities and hinted somewhat at his elevation to a higher station 
than that he occupies. That brought forth- applause and cheers, 
which were great in volume.” 

In his address Senator Culberson deprecated the idea of his being 
a candidate. Not only that, but when he heard later that the 
Legislature intended to adopt‘a resolution naming him as the 
choice of Texas for the Presidency he forbade them. He has ever 
since remained firm in his attitude of not being a candidate. 

“The Senator,” said one of his friends to this writer, “ made 
his speech against Bryanism and not against Mr. Bryan, whom he 
greatly admires. Should he row appear as a candidate, critics 
might say that his speech was part of a plan to get himself 
nominated. He is emphatically not a candidate. Nevertheless, if 
he should be nominated, he could not refuse the honor.” 


~SENATOR CULBERSON’S VIEWS 
ON DEMOCRATIC POLICIES 


“IT po not expect to be a candidate for the Presidency,” said 
Senator Culberson. “ Therefore I shall not write my opinion as to 
what should be the Democratic policies in the next campaign. But 
I expressed my views at length in a speech to the Legislature of 
Texas a few weeks ago, and I, have not changed my mind since 
then.” 

The House of Representatives of Texas formally invited Senator 
Culberson to address them on the issues of the day. The entire 
Legislature, and two thousand citizens besides, greeted him at the 
Capitol in Austin on the evening of April 9 last. In his address 
Senator Culberson said: 

“To the executive officers of the State, I do not hesitate to say 
their duty is to enforce the law without fear and without favor. 
The overshadowing evil of the generation is*combination of inter- 
ests which result in monopolies, and these officials, among their 
other duties, can render no greater service to the public than to 
drive from this State every trust, whether organized here or 
elsewhere, which operates within the limits of this State. 
[| Applause. ] 

“IT go further, my fellow citizens, than that. I would not rejoice 
in the personal misfortune of any man, and yet I believe in the 
balance of justice, in the greatest good to the greatest number, 
regardless of necessary personal consequence. 

* The civil prosecutions of trusts have been in a measure unavail- 
ing. Let us, in addition, send the magnates to the penitentiary, 
and give notice to the world that Texas will not tolerate these pub- 
lic plunderers. [Applause.] The year 1896 marked an epoch in 
the history of the national Democratic party and of the country. 
You will recall that after the adoption of the national platform 
of that year every important declaration which it contained was 
fiercely denounced by the Republicans. The declarations on money, 
trusts, corporations, regulation of interstate commerce and an 
income tax were bitterly assailed, and that assault continued for 
many years. But it is one of the remarkable political phenomena 
of the past few years that the dominant forces of the Republican 
party, under the leadership of the President, have embraced all 
of these declarations save one, that of money. 

*In 1896, the Republican party, under the leadership. of the 
late Senator Hanna, drew a distinction between good trusts and 
bad trusts, the former of which always contributed to the Re- 
publican campaign fund. Now under the Democratic and Presiden- 
tial lash, finally responding to the public sense of justice, the 
Republicans agree at last that all trusts.are evil, and detrimental 
to the general welfare. In 1896, with the Republicans, corporate 
avarice and greed, encouraged and abetted by favoritism and law- 
lessness, were a valuable party asset; now corporations must be 
controlled; must be licensed by the Federal government to engage 
in interstate commerce; must be prohibited from contributing to 
political campaign funds, and their rapacity must be sharply and 
strongly curbed. 

“But of all these great questions the change of attitude of the 
Republicans on the question of an income tax, the fairest and 
‘most just of all taxes, as proposed by the Democrats in 1896, is 
perhaps the most remarkable. i will not stop, my fellow citizens, 
and detain this large audience by reading to you the plank in the 
platform of that year, but substantially it declared that whatever 
remained of the law after the decision of the court on. the income 
tax, and whatever might be the decision of the court thereafter 
constituted, the Democratic party would see to it that legislation 
looking to such a tax should be placed upon the statute-books of 
the United States. Not content with denouncing such a tax as that 
proposed by us as unjust, unconstitutional, a tax on thrift and a 
vexatious espionage into the private affairs of the people, the 
Republican party sought to torture the declaration into an attack 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“ Now when hypocrisy and insincerity can no longer serve their 
selfish purposes the Republicans have assumed the precise attitude 
of the Democrats of 1896, not only on the advantage of the tax, 
but on the propriety of speculating on the changing of the per-. 
sonnel of the court. 


“T have with me to-night the last general message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I shall call him as a witness on 
this subject, but I do not want to be held to the strict technical 
rule of law that in calling for him I vouch for him in aJl other 
respects. [Applause.] I warn you in advance that in almost all 
of his papers you can read between the lines, and that his actions 
are not always square with his language. I have here, for in- 
stance, his message on the subject of international morality. 
Think of that; think of Colombia and Panama. [Applause.] 

“ You know about.the mock Republic there and the sham rebellion, 
but here is international morality by Theodore Roosevelt, the chief 
actor and the principal political beneficiary in the most disgrace- 
ful and wanton act of territorial spoliation of modern times. [Ap- 
plause. } 

“Why, that is not all about the President. ‘I again recommend,’ 
he says, ‘a law prohibiging all corporations from contributing to 
the campaign expenses of any party. [Laughter.] Such a bill has 
already passed one House of Congress. Let individuals contribute 
as they desire, but let us prohibit in an effective fashion all cor- 
porations from making contributions for any political purpose, 
directly or indirectly.’ [Laughter.] Well, now, think of that in 
connection with the insurance scandal and the recent letter of 
Mr. Harriman. [Applause.] Why, my fellow citizens, it would be 
a hard rule to require a man to live above the law. It would be a 
harsh rule to require a man to be better than the laws of his 
country, but I think you will agree with me that the President 
of the United States, who ought to be the exemplar of govern- 
mental and_ political morality, should himself practise in his 
private affairs what he preaches in his public messages.  [Ap- 
plause. ] . 

“ Hundreds of thousands of dollars, some of it taken from the 
widows and orphans, who ield policies in the life-insurance com- 
panies, were contributed’ to his campaign, and I have here an 
authorized interview with him of only a few days ago, in which 
he declares that corporations did contribute, and yet there has 
not been made a dollar of restitution of this fund, and the Presi- 
dent sits in the White House and continues to reap the benefit of 
what he denounces here as an offence against public morals and 
sought to be prohibited by an enactment of Congress. 

“The President stops short of complete justice to the people. 
He deliberately, for instance, threw away the legal victory, in the 
Northern Securities case, and when the question was ripe, he neg- 
lected and failed to press a provision in the rate law to value 
railway property which is necessarily the only just measure of 
a rate. Besides this, if he is nominated by his party, as is not im- 
probable, his own solemn pledge, the high example of Washington 
and his patriotic successors, as to a third term, no less than the 
safety and perpetuity of American institutions, will soon force him 
from office and from the leadership of his party. With his retire- 
ment from office the patronage, the prestige, and the power of the 
Presidency through which he has wielded this great influence shall 
pass from him, and the leadership of his party, if it shall succeed 
in the coming election, will pass to another, and the party itself 
will revert to its natural and normal position as a friend of 
corporations, the apologist of trusts and opponent of railroad 
regulation and the income tax, leaving the Democratic party, as it 
ever has been in -reality, the only antagonist of special interests 
and the only advocate of popular rights. But if it were otherwise, 
if the President were only in his first term, if a shadow of a 
Cesar did not bar his way to another election, his temperament 
and governmental principles do not appeal to the best traditions 
of the Republic. While he has advocated Democratic policies he 
is not a Democrat, and for one I am surfeited with the unqualified 
Democratic laudation of him. [Great applause. ] 

“He is extravagant and wasteful in the expenditure of public 
money; he has entangled us in alliances with foreign nations; 
he believes in a world-wide expansion and the colonization of alien 
peoples; he has no conception of the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the three great divisions of government; he favors an 
absolute’ and personal government rather than one regulated by 
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law; and, finally, my fellow citizens, he is a Federalist of the 
most dangerous character, believing practically in the obliteration 
of State lines, in the destruction of the reserved rights for the 
State, and in the absorption by the United States of every govern- 
mental power worthy of the name. Why, his latest expression of 
contempt for State authority was in compelling the sovereign 
State of California to surrender substantially to him its fight to 
regulate its public schools, a right clearly reserved to it by the 
Federal Constitution, or else be overrun and have its labor condi- 
tions disturbed and demoralized by a horde of Japanese laborers 
and coolies. ; : : 

“Upon what general theory is this doctrine of government 
ownership and ownership of railways advanced? The ablest and 
most conspicuous advocate of this doctrine in America stated it in a 
notable speech, last August, in Madison Square Garden, New York. 
But, my fellow citizens, much as I am attached to him personally, 
much as I admire his blameless life, his unquestioned sincerity, 
his ardent patriotism, and his splendid eloquence, and certain as 
now seems his nomination for the Presidency, I can not conceive 
that his views on this question will ever receive the approval of 
the Democracy of the country. (Applause and cheers.) 

‘‘Hear what he says is the basis of his belief in government 
ownership and operation of railroads: 

““*T have already reached the conclusion that railroads partake so 
much of a monopoly that they must ultimately become public 
property, and be managed by public officials in the interests of the 
whole community, in accordance with the well-defined theory that 
the public ownership is necessary where competition is impossible.’ 


“Do you get, my fellow: citizens, the full import of that lan- 
guage? It means that every business and every commodity in 
general use or generally consumed by the public, where it is sus- 
ceptible of destroying competition, or where the trusts can secure 
control, must be owned and operated by the government—the State 
or the Federal government. Transportation, oil, lumber, coal, 
every commodity in general use, susceptible of having competition 
in it destroyed, or where the trusts may take hold of it or control 
it free from competition, the government of the United States 
or the States of the Union separately shall own or control it. 

“T am not a candidate for the nomination for the Presidency. 
That is such a delicate honor, and it would involve such responsi- 
bility to myself and to the Democratic party, that I would not 
seek it. There is something, also, in the suggestion that I am a 
Southerner, as were all my ancestry to the remotest American 
generation, some of whom served as Confederate soldiers west of 
the Mississippi, and some shed their blood on the great battlefields 
in Virginia, when the winding rivers ran red. Kut I would not 
have you understand or intimate that there is such sectionalism 
yet in the land that there are no contingencies in which a man of 
Southern birth and lineage and residence could not aspire to be 
called to this great station. The Democrats of the other sections 
of the country, though it is improbable, might do so. There is no 
contingency which I do not believe is so far remote. The Demo- 
cratic party was born in the South. It is of its essence and its 
being, and the Southern Democrats-may yet be called upon to pre- 
serve the principles ef the party from perversion and the party 
itself from utter wreck and annihilation.” 





WHAT IS TO BE’ DONE WITH THE PUBLIC LANDS? 


important questions before the nation to-day, and the con- 

vention at Denver discussed it with an interest that is much 

more vivid in*the West than anywhere else in America. Most of 

the delegates were from Western States, and they vehemently 

opposed the administration’s policy of withholding the public 

domain from individuals and corporations, who would merely exploit 
it, in order to bestow the land upon bona fide settlers. 

For many years the land laws have been ignored in certain 

Western States, and big fortunes have been accumulated by ex- 

ploiters who violated the statutes. It is not to be wondered at that 


W ie to do with the publie lands is really one of the most 


the prevailing tone of the addresses made at the convention was 
opposed to the policy of strict enforcement of the law. What the 
States concerned want is immediate development, no matter 
what deprivation may be thereby visited upon the settlers of the 
future. 

- Included in the land at stake is much valuable forest and mining 
country and water-power. To save it the government has created 
forest reserves and grazing reserves, and has withdrawn mineral 
lands from free entry. It remains to be seen whether the adminis- 


.tration will welcome the recommendation that the public domain 


be turned over.to the States wherein it is situated, 

















The Public-land Convention at Denver, which sought to nullify the Homestead Law 
WESTERN DELEGATES WERE IN FAVOR OF TAKING THE PUBLIC DOMAIN OUT OF THE HANDS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 


GIVING IT TO THE VARIOUS STATES, REGARDLESS OF THE RIGHTS OF FUTURE NEEDS SO LONG AS IMMEDIATE DEVELOPMENT Is EFFECTED 
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PEARY’S LAST DASH 
FOR THE POLE 


“THIS WILL BE MY LAST ATTEMPT. 
I BELIEVE IT WILL BE SUCCESSFUL” 


—COMMANDER PEARY 


By FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON 


ITHIN a few days, Commander Robert E. Peary, who has 
fought his way nearer to the north pole than any other 
explorer, will start on his last voyage for the conquest 
of the arctic, his last attempt to reach the pole, the 
pinnacle of the world. He will sail from New York 

Harbor in the schooner-rigged steamship Roosevelt, the vessel which 
bore him northward on the 
journey which on April. 26, 
1906, permitted him to raise 
the United States flag at 
87° 6’ north latitude, within 
two hundred miles of the 
north pole, the nearest ap- 
proach ever made by human 
beings. 

Win or lose, this,, Com- 
mander Peary himself’ says, 
is to be his last quest of the 
pole. He firmly believes that 
he is to be successful. 

All of Peary’s other voy- 
ages, great as have been 
their rewards in various dis- 
coveries, are valued by him 
now only so far as_ they 
shall aid him in the present 
effort to reach the northern- 
most spot on our globe. 
This time he has a better 
equipment than ever before, 
his men are in perfect con- 

ich cin aca dition, he has an unparal- 

Commander Peary leled fund of experience 

from which to prepare for 

any emergency. In a word, 

he seems to have the best chance for success thus far known in the 
fascinating and deadly task of arctic exploration. 

Will he make it? 

I asked him this question the other day. He turned in his chair 
and looked at me. The muscles in his face half relaxed. Peary 
seldom smiles. 

“IT hope to make it,” he said, quietly. “ This will be my last 
attempt. I believe it will be successful’ 

Despite the softness of his voice one felt the conviction of con- 
quest. He gave no promise, no hint of the breaking of the Far 
North record in 1906, when he advanced within two hundred miles 
of the goal. There was no boasting of past achievement; no specu- 
lating on future glories. 

Peary is perhaps better qualified than any other in this quest 
of the pole. He began it twenty years ago, and on each of the 
seven journeys he has made to the arctic zone he has been 
pushing farther and farther north. In his heart is the confidence 
of success on this eighth journey. 

The Peary Aretie Club which is promoting the expedition, in 
its appeal for funds, announced that this will be the final en- 
deavor. The cost of fitting out a polar expedition is about $100,- 
000, and of this amount something like $50,000 has been raised; 
but whether the remainder is raised or not, Commander Peary 
firmly maintains that he will sail on the time now scheduled. 
Some of the supplies of his last expedition are cached in the 
north, but it is doubtful if these can be reached, for Peary’s men 
whom he sent back for food on that last critical spurt for the 
pole could not find them. The result was the failure of the expe- 
dition. 

“The beginning and the end of a polar expedition may be ex- 
pressed in one word,” said the Commander. “ That is food. It is 
not the cold, it is not the exposure, but the failure of supplies 
that wrecks the enterprise. Three things are actually needed for 
food in the north: pemmican—a dried meat that can be made into 
soup—ship-biscuit, and tea. Tea is a stimulant, so one can get 
along without that; ship-biscuits are a luxury, so one can get 
along without them; but pemmican is a necessity that one must 
have in the arctic region.” 

But a man who confesses to have eaten raw dog with a relish 
may not be generally considered as a purveyor of tempting menus. 

“Dog meat?” Peary repeated. ‘“ Why, one who can eat hog 
meat or craves the delicacy of Limburger cheese can have nothing 
to say against dog. To be sure, the hind leg of an overworked dog 
is a little tough and rank sometimes, but a man who has eaten 
mutton stew in a cheap restaurant cannot complain, nor is he apt 
to complain when the gnawings of his appetite attack him with 
the temperature seventy degrees below zero. The dogs readily eat 
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their comrades when they fall by the way, and this, to a great 
extent, solves the problem of feeding the animals. I have con- 
sidered the question of taking dog-biscuit with me on my dash 
to the pole; but while the Siberian dogs will eat it, the dogs which 
I use on my expeditions—practically all wolt—will eat nothing 
but meat.” 

“How about alcoholic drinks’ 

The answer came decisively: 

“No man can drink alcoholic liquor who goes to the north. It 
would mean death to the man and a menace to the expedition.” 

* And smoking?” 

“The man who is dependent on his cigar or his pipe might 
better remain at ‘home. Why, I should as soon think of taking 
a man who had to have a piece of pie ever so often. The personnel 
of your men is the first consideration. Upon them depends every- 
thing. In the first place, they must be of cheerful temperament 
and not subject to fits of the blues, and every man must under- 
stand in advance that he must meet the greatest hardships and 
self-denials. He must be willing to suffer cold and hunger, to 
forego sleep—in a word, to be ready to sacrifice his life, if need be, 
for the success of the undertaking.” 

“Have you found such men?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes; for the most part they are the same men who went with 
me before. I can trust every one of them under every circum- 
stance.” 

Peary has been so long in the arctic game that the question of 
dress for the North has ceased to concern him. While on his sledge 
trips he sleeps in the open air on the ice in a sleeping-bag of fur, 
clad only in an undershirt. When he arises he hastily pulls on a 
pair of drawers which have frozen during the night. His trousers 
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How Peary went “ Nearest the North Pole” 
THIS AUTHORITATIVE CHART OF THE NORTH POLAR REGIONS WAS 
DRAWN FROM DATA OBTAINED BY PEARY ON HIS 1906 EXPEDITION 
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A Stern View of the “ Roosevelt” in Dry Dock 


destination falls short of it only under the 
direst stress of circumstances. 

“T should not have turned back on that last 
trip,” said he, in that talk the other day, 
“if the supplies had not fallen short. It was 
the greatest disappointment of my life. We 
had pushed up to the limit with our dogs and 
sledges. Before me I could see a stretch of 
clear ice—200 miles to the pole. Ten days 
more and we could make it. Then I looked 
into the faces of the men. They were thin 
and pinched. Their bodies were shrunk. I 
looked at the supplies. They were nearly 
gone. I looked at the dogs. They were lean, 
their jaws were sagging, their eyes were lus- 
terless. I looked across the stretch of ice 
again. it was clear and smooth. I caleu- 
lated quickly in my mind how long the 
food would last, and how we could eke 
it out by eating the dogs as the loads on 
the sledges were lightened. I calculated 
down to the last day and the last dog, to the 
very last day when we might hope to réach 
the ship. It was no use—we couldn't make it. 
I looked into the faces of the men again. The 
spirit had gone out of them. 

**Men, what shall we do?’ I asked. 

“*Go back,’ said the men. 

“ And we went back—the men with weary 
feet; I with a weary heart. But, had we not 
turned back then—well—” 

He drew his lips closely together. 

“Well, we never could have come .back at 
all. And,” he added, “ perhaps a less hardy 
crew would not have got back as it was. It 
was a close call for us.” 

But this last trip of Peary’s was a success, 
although Peary calls it a failure, for on it 
he broke the farthest north record, and he 
gained knowledge that will profit him inesti- 
mably on his present expedition. 

“T shall profit by the mistakes of that jour- 
ney,” said he. “ The failure to reach the pole 
was due to the fact that the men I sent back 
to a cache for supplies did not return to me, 
but got lost and nearly perished. I found 
them almost starved on my return trip by 
way of Greenland. We encountered a great 
lead or open channel in the ice, and while 
we were waiting for it to close or to find 
some way to get around it I sent part of the 
party back for food, rather than have them 
camp there with us and draw on the general 


and socks are filled with snow, but he puts them on undaunted, supplies. In the mean time the lead closed suddenly and we crossed 


and, quickly thrusting his feet into a pair of kamiks, or shoes, 
also filled with snow and ice, and pulling on a big fur overcoat, he 
is ready for his day’s journey. 


it, thinking that the others would trail us and come up later. 
The failure of this party to return to us lost us the discovery of 
the ‘pole. But on my coming expedition I shall profit by this error, 


“One does not mind the cold in the north,” said he. “The for I shal! keep my men close together, and shall take no chances 


temperature ranges from fifty above to seventy-five below zero, 


and if a man takes care of himself he need suffer no incon- supplies.” 


venience on account of the weather. 


of freezing to death in the 
arctic zone.” 

However, Peary froze his 
feet on a former expedition, 
necessitating the amputation 
of nearly all his toes, but this 
he will tell you was because 
he did not take care of him- 
self. 

As one looks at Peary and 
talks with him he can realize 
how such a man can _ speak 
lightly of the dangers of the 
north, dangers that would 
appal one of less rugged mould 
and of less dauntless spirit. 


‘Peary’s superb courage, 


Peary’s superb will, Peary’s 
iron nerves, and Peary’s one 
fixed intent, to reach the 
north pole, have made him 
oblivious of these dangers. 
He is a fine specimen of 
hardy, robust manhood—big 
of bone, strong of. muscle, six 
feet and over, sparsely built, 
full of sinews, active as a cat 
stubborn as a bulldog, ready 
to take a chance when there 
is only one chance, yet as cool 
as an iceberg. He is fifty-one, 
but he looks forty. His hair 
and his long mustache are of 
a hrownish, sandy tinge; his 
features are large, his eyes 
clear gray, and his skin is 
toughened by: the northern 
winds. He is a man who 
having once picked out his 


There is really no danger 


‘And what are your plans for this expedition?” I asked. 


by dividing the party and pressing onward without suflicient 

















The Living Quarters of Commander Peary and his Officers on the “ Roosevelt” 
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“Here,” said he, “is a 




















stretch of 500 miles from the 
point on Grant Land, where 
we expect to winter, to the 
pole. We can travel by 
sledge from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day, and to make a 
successful journey we must 
travel 1000 miles, there and 
back. You can figure it up 
for yourself.” 

“And what is your theory 
as to an open polar sea.” 

“There is no open polar 
sea,” he said, positively. 
“There is only ice at the 
north pole. On the coming 
expedition I intend to make a 
series of deep-sea soundings 
from Grant Land northward, 
and I shall also observe the 
eastward set of the ice, and 
make a study of the leads to 
determine whether or not 
they are tidal in their 
nature.” 

“Do you believe that 
Walter Wellman can _ reach 








the north pole in an airship?” 


The sharp Bow of the “ Roosevelt” constructed for forcing her Way through the Ice” t asked, 


“T shall endeavor to harbor the Roosevelt on Grant Land, the 
farthest point of land north, and if possible shall gain the same 
harbor that I had the last time. I expect to reach there in the 
summer or early fall and shall spend the winter in harbor, where 
the men will be kept busy making sledges and harnesses and pre- 
paring for the long trip over the ice. By thus keeping the men 
occupied they have no time to become lonesome nor long for 
civilization. On my way up I shall pick up a party of about 
twenty Eskimos at’ Whale’s Island. My ship’s crew will consist 
of twenty men—all trained, all tried. On the Jast dash for the 
pole I shall use twenty-five sledges, with six to eight dogs to a 
team—from 150 to 200 dogs in all. 

“My next route? It will be practically the one that I took 


before. We shall begin our sledge work early in February; it | 


would be useless to begin earlier, as past experience has taught 
me that it is a mere waste of time, to say nothing of the dangers, 
to attempt to travel on the ice in the dark. This time I shall 
strike out farther to the westward on the coast than I did before, 
and when we reach the sea ice I shall keep well to the northwest- 
ward so as to counteract the constant easterly set of the ice. 
And on the return journey I shall do voluntarily this time what I 
did involuntarily last time—go with the easterly drift to the 
north coast of Greenland, and explore that part of the country, 
which is now unknown.” . 

“ How long do you calculate that it will take you to make that 
last dash northward on.your sledges?” I queried. 

Peary opened a map which he spread out before us on the table. 


“Until man has learned 
how to a an airship 
and control it perfectly in a temperate climate under the 
most favorable conditions, is it likely that he can guide and con- 
trol it under the most unfavorable conditions in a climate that 
supports life with difficulty?” he replied, Yankeelike, with an- 
other question. 
“Then there is Dr. Frederick Cook’s proposition to make a 
dash to the south pole in an automobile,” I suggested. 
“T do not know about conditions at the south pole,” said Peary, 
“but I know that in the north no automobile could be driven over 
the great hummocks and rifts of ice. It is simply impossible. 
There is but one way to reach the north pole—that is by a final 
dash over the ice for five hundred miles with sledges and dogs.” 
The Roosevelt, the tight little schooner on which Commander 
Peary is to make his expedition to the north, lies in Mariner’s 
Harbor, Staten Island, where it has been in dry dock undergoing a 
thorough overhauling. Peary pronounces it the best ship for arctic 
work he has ever seen. Great care is taken in loading the sup- 
plies, the work being personally superintended by the commander. 
One error in this particular ‘would jeopardize the success of the 
expedition. Commander Peary cannot tell just how long it will 
take to make his journey to the north. He has three years’ leave 
of absence from naval duty, and the trip will come within that 
limit. His wife, his daughter, who was born in the arctic regions, 
and his son, the youngest member of the family, will await his 
return at their home on Eagle Nest, off the coast of Maine. Mrs. 
Peary is confident of her.husband’s success, and Peary himself 
is certain that this time he will be master of the far north. 


’ 





HOW TO CURB BILL-POSTERS 


MERICANS who groan at the billboard atrocities committed 
in the name of advertising will find sue useful suggestion 
in the regulations wherewith the French government keeps 
such displays within bounds. 

The first enactment relating to bill-posting in France is 
a law, dated July 28, 1791, which is still in force, and prescribes 
that only a government poster or announcement may be printed on 
white paper. All others must be on colored papers—red, blue, 
yellow, ete. Every poster or other announcement painted, printed, 
or otherwise delineated upon a wall, building, or upon canvas 
or other sustaining device, is subject to a yearly tax as follows: 
In communes of Jess than 2500 inhabitants, twelve cents per. square 
meter; in communes from 2500 to 40,000 inhabitants, thirteen 
cents; in cities over 40,000, twenty cents; and in Paris, thirty cents 
per square meter. This is for business or other announcements of 
more or less permanent character. 

Temporary .“affiches” or posters are subject to a stamp-tax 
according to size from two to six cents per sheet. This is attached 
either in the form of stamped paper on which the revenue stamp 
is applied to the sheet before being printed in such way that the 
stamp is canceled by the text being printed over it, or it may be 
attached adhesively afterwards and canceled by a rubber stamp pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

But before being publicly displayed each poster is required to be 
presented in duplicate at the office designated for that purpose, 
dated and signed either by the person in whose interest it is pre- 
pared or by the bill-poster who is charged with posting the same. 
Such antecedent declaration must state fully: (1) The text of the 
poster; (2) the name, surname, profession, and domicile of the 
person in whose interest it is to be displayed; (3) the dimensions 
of the poster in square meters and fractions thereof; (4) name, 
surname, and domicile of the bill-poster who is to post it in public; 
(5) the number of copies to be posted; (6) precise information as 
to the. streets or squares, houses, or other constructions on which 
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the poster is to be displayed; and (7) the length of time during 
which it is to be kept in view. One copy is filed at the office of 
registration, the other—signed and stamped by the official in charge 
—is returned to the applicant. A 

It will be obvious that a system so rigid and elaborate as this 
gives the authorities of every village and commune in France 
absolute control of all posters and announcements displayed in 
public places, and practically suppresses the abuses which prevail 
in that respect in certain other countries. 

No one is permitted in France to deface streets and public places 
with crude, ostentatious announcements of his business or other 
subject. Billboards are infrequent in Paris, and are generally 
built permanently into a wal], where they are taxed according to 
their superficial area. 

When a building is in construction and board screens are erected 
to shield the public from dust and other annoyance, such temporary 
screen will soon be covered with posters of amusements and other 
business, but each poster so displayed has been previously submitted 
to the authorities, a license obtained, and each sheet bears the can- 
celed revenue stamp, according to its size. 

The department stores and other large popular retail establish- 
ments have permanent spaces in the stations of the Metropolitan 
subway, and their colored posters which are there displayed are 
always in good taste and often interesting as works of decorative 
art. 
The walls of market houses bear permanent framed billboards 
for the display of administrative announcements. Agencies for the 
sale of theatres, opera, and other amusement tickets are. permitted 
to display colored announcements of such performances inside 


their windows as posters, but the promiscuous placarding of patent 


medicines and drinks on houses, fences, and dead walls is not per- 
mitted in this country. An owner has only to write “ Défense 
d’afficher” (forbidden to stick bills) on his property and the 
law will protect him from such desecration, Pa 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE COMMEMORATIVE PLATE OF THE SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE 


Tony Szirmai, Sculptor 


THE ARMOR-CLAD DOVE OF PEACE 


WHAT IT COSTS THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD TO “DISARM” 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE HAGUE 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


HE peace of the world is worth preserving at any price, 

but it is a question whether the nations are not in these 

days driving a rather bad bargain in its behalf. Accord- 

ing to the word of the sovereigns, war ‘ministers, and 

party leaders of most of Europe, the notable epoch of 
peace in which we live—the profoundest in modern times—has 
been made possible largely by the fact that this same period of 
twenty-five or thirty years has also been marked by an unparalleled 
growth of armies and navies and of general military preparedness. 
The argument that only by being in a position to wage war 
promptly and effectively on land and on sea may a people avert 
the actual necessity of doing so has long since lost all claim to 
novelty. It has become, indeed, the stock prey of governments 
of all types, including our own, to be called into play whenever 
the augmentation of military and naval facilities comes up for 
consideration. Granting, however, that the si vis pacem, para 
bellum principle is well founded in experience (and there is no 
reason to deny it absolutely), there yet remains one great objec- 
tion to it as a rule of practical statesmanship, namely, its ex- 
pensiveness. There is not one nation upon earth in which the 
burden of maintaining and increasing armies and navies does not 
fall, directly or indirectly, upon the people, and there are few 
nations—none of foremost rank—-in which the bearing of this 
burden does not constitute a real hardship for multiplied thou- 
sands of citizens or subjects. This, after all; is the consideration 
which must give us pause, and set us reflecting whether the per- 
petuation of international concord may not, and must not in the 


long run, be attained by some other and less exhausting means. 


So much for general considerations, of whi¢h enough and to 
spare have already been propounded in public discussion of the 
subject. To bring the matter down to cold facts, let us ask and 
answer a few specific questions. Just to what degree are the 
nations to-day taxing themselves to safeguard their foreign rela- 
tions through the piling up of armaments? How much do they 
spend year by year for this object, and what proportion does this 
expenditure bear to their total annual outlay for all purposes? 
How rapidly is expenditure for armaments increasing, and does it 
show a tendency to outrun relatively the expenditure for other and 
less debatable objects? These are large questions, involving a 
marshalling of figures calculated to set one’s brain reeling, and 
capable of being answered only with reasonable approximation. 
Nevertheless, they are tremendously vital and, in the long run, 
inescapable. On the basis of such data as one can lay hold of, it 
may not be amiss to point out certain cardinal facts which indi- 
cate the general trend in the current expenditure for armaments 
by half a dozen or so of the world’s leading powers. Considerations 
of clearness and accuracy demand a distinction of expenditures 
for armies and for navies; and for the present only the latter will 
be dealt with, though it should be borne in mind that so far as 
aggregate amounts go the former are much the larger. If the 

ace congresses, projects for peace pilgrimages, and schemes for 
international disarmament which are making so large call upon 
public attention in these days prove productive of any concrete 
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result at all, it will likely be ti. navies rather than the armies 
that will be affected. For this and other reasons, the more 
immediate interest in the facts of the profits and losses of 
militarism is clearly upon the naval side. 

The first thing to be observed is that, taking the quarter-century 
from 1881 to 1905, there has been an enormous increase in naval 
expenditure on the part of all the leading powers which attempt 
to maintain naval strength at all, and, furthermore, by far the 
largest part of this increase has occurred in the decade nearest 
our own day. During the period in question the outlay of Great 
Britain for naval objects was more than tripled, that of France 
increased by three-fifths, that of Germany multiplied by six 
and a half, that of the United States by five and a half, 
that of Russia by three, that of Italy by two and a half, and 
that of Japan by seven. The results have been in many ways 
striking. Towering far above all other naval budgets, as appears 
from the accompanying chart, is and has always been that of 
Great Britain. Even in the carly eighties the British were spend- 
ing larger sums upon their navy than are any people at present 
except the French, Russians, and the Americans; and to-day they 
are spending almost twice as much as any other people. In the 
semi-decade 1901-1905 their naval expenditure was $797,579,460— 
ninety millions more than the aggregate expenditure of Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan in the same period. It is but fair to 
say that during the past year or two there has been a marked 
tendency toward retrenchment, particularly since the entente 
cordiale with France has seemed to remove, for the time being at 
least, the motive for maintaining the traditional British principle 
of naval superiority to any possible combination of two opposing 
powers. Yet the glory or dishonor, whichever it may be, of out- 
spending all competitors for sea power will certainly remain with 
the Britishers for. many a decade to. come. Perhaps the truest 
way to view the matter would be to regard this distinction as 
neither glory nor dishonor, voluntarily incurred, so much as the 
inescapable heritage of history and physical circumstances. 

By a remarkable increase of naval expenditure during the past 
decade the United States has risen from fourth to second place in 


.. respect to outlay upon sea power, while France and Russia, hav- 


ing also augmented their expenditures, but more slowly, have sunk 
to third and fourth places respectively. In 1881-1885 the ex- 
penditure of the United States was $79,306,121; in 1901-1905 it 
was $431,434,549. That the increase in recent times has been 
especially rapid is evidenced by the fact that this latter figure fell 
not far short of doubling that for the preceding five-year period. 
During the quarter-century the expenditure of France remained 
much more constant than that of any other power, rising only 
from $180,419,000 to $299,081,039. In the case of Russia there 
was an increase from $88,271,587 in 1881-85 to $278,412,000 in 
1901-05—a rather remarkable showing when one considers that the 
Muscovite dominion has always been preeminently a land power. 
How vain was this great augmentation of outlay has, of course, be- 
come a matter of history since the war with Japan. If plans 
(Continued on page 1032.) 
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A GREAT CROWD OF STRIKING WINE-CULTURISTS AND THEIR 





SYMPATHIZERS LISTENING TO A HARANGUING 


ORATOR AT MONTPELLIER, 


ONE OF THE CENTRES OF THE AGITATION 





EATING DOGS 


ORTH AMERICAN Indians eat dogs because they love them 
N so; also because they are convenient, and, moreover, an 

eaten dog never bites. But in Germany the people eat dog 
because beef, mutton, and poultry are very scarce and high. 


During the year 1906 there were slaughtered for food in the 
Kingdom of Saxony (which constitutes one thirty-sixth of the 


area and contains about one-thirteenth of the population of the 
Empire) 12,922 horses and 3736 dogs. This is an increase of 224 
horses and 133 dogs over the year 1905. In all Germany, during 
the year 1906, there were slaughtered for food 182,000 horses. 
This is an increase of about 20,000 over 1905, and of about 47,000 
over 1904. ; 

Complete figures are lacking in regard to the slaughter of dogs 
for food in the German Empire, but fragmentary statistics indi- 
cate that the total number was about 7000—probably more, rather 
than less. 

In the city of Chemnitz alone 698 dogs were slaughtered in 1906, 
an increase of 88 over 1905, and during the same period 1070 
horses, an increase of 87 over 1905. While these two items show 
an increase of 175, the total number of animals slaughtered for 
food in that city during 1906 was 1685 less than in 1905. Saxony 
also consumed 214,640. head of cattle (steers, bulls, and cows), 
422,831 calves, 1,112,714 swine, 206,082 sheep, and 74,247 goats. 


IN GERMANY 


These latter figures, excepting those for the goats, are all slightly 
lower than those for 1905. 

Horseflesh is very generally advertised in the German news- 
papers, especially in those of the large industrial centres, and 
most German cities have at least one market which makes it a 
specialty, claiming for it a higher percentage of nourisliment than 
that of either beef, veal, muttcn, or pork. Neither is it unusual 
to find advertisements of dog meat or for the purchase of dogs for 
slaughter. 

Nor is it possible to read the German newspapers for any 
length of time without coming to the conclusion that a great 
many dogs are killed and eaten that do not give up their lives 
under official inspection. News items detailing the arrest, trial, 
conviction, and punishment by fine or imprisonment of men 
charged with killing and eating dogs that belonged to others, 
sometimes valuable animals or cherished household pets, are not 
infrequent. Quite recently such an item told how the police at 
Cassel, a city of Hesse-Nassau, while searching for a lost dog, for 
whose recovery a reward was offered, located a private dog 
slaughterhouse and arrested four men who were apparently mak- 
ing a regular business of. stealing and killing dogs. Several live 
dogs, several freshly slaughtered carcasses, and evidences of the 
slaughter of dozens of other degs were found on the premises. 





IN FISHIN’-TIME 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


O you never catch me wishin’ 
For the chance to go a-fishin’ 
That’s a-settin’ all the poets an’ the prosy writers mad. 
It’s a mighty solemn season 
When these fellers gets a-wheezin’ 
For a chance to go a-huntin’ for the cat-fish an’ the shad. 


When I hear the line a-reelin’, 
I most allers has the feelin’ 
That it’s time for me to lie low in a hole that’s big an’ deep. 
When the speckled trout’s a-bitin’, 
An’ the perch begins their fightin’, 
Then it’s me for quick skiddooin’ where the woods is fast asleep. 
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You can bet your bottom dollar 
When I hear the pick’rel holler, 
And I see the silver mack’rel flirtin’ all around the brine, 
I don’t go around a-shoutin’ 
For some cuss to come a-troutin’, 
But it’s twenty-three, an’ forty-six, plus all the rest for mine. 


For I might as well confess it— 
From this verse you’d never guess it: 
You don’t often get a poem from the members of my firm— 
It is not a human bein’ 
That’s a-singin’ of this pean, 
But a simple and domestic little as angle- worm. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


NE morning, a week later, Pole Baker slouched down the 

street from the wagon-yard, and peering into the law- 

office of Garner and Dwight, he stood undecided on the 

deserted street, his hands thrust deep into the pockets of 

his baggy trousers. He took another surreptitious look. 
Garner was at his desk, his great brow wrinkled as with concen- 
trated thought, his coarse hair awry, his coat off and shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow, his fingers stained with ink. Glancing up 
at this moment, he caught the “farmer’s eye and nodded. 

“ Hello!” he said, cordially ; “come in. How’s our young colt 
running out your way?” 

“Like a shot out of a straight-barrelled gun,” Baker retorted. 
“ He’s going to sweep the county. He had a slow start in all that 
nigger mess, but the man ain’t alive that could down ’im now. 
He’s Varnt them folks a good lesson an’ they're willin’ to pay 
fer i 

“So you think he'll be elected?” Garner said, as Pole sat down 
in a chair near his desk and began to twirl his long fingers. 

“Well, I didn’t say that, exactly,” the farmer answered. 

“ But you said—” In his perplexity the lawyer could only stare. 

“1 reckon thar are lots of things in this life that kin keep 
fellows out of offices besides the men runnin’ agin’ ’em,” Baker 
said, significantly. 

The eyes of the two men met in a long, steady stare; each was 
trying to read the other. But Garner was too shrewd a lawyer to 
be pumped even by a trusted friend, and he simply leaned back 
and took up his pen. “Oh, yes, of course,” he observed, “a good 
many slips betwixt the cup and the lip.” 

Silence fell between the two men. Baker broke it suddenly and 
with his customary frankness.. “Look here, Bill Garner,” he 
said. “ That young feller’s yore ayer an’ friend, but I’ve got 
his interests at heart my self, an’ don’t do no harm sometimes 
fer two men to talk over what concerns a friend. I come in town 
to talk to somebody.” j 

“Oh, you did,” Garner said. “ Well, out with it, Baker.” 

Pole thrust his right hand into his pocket and got out a small 
piece of pine wood and his knife, then with the toe of his heavy 
shoe he drew a wooden sawdust-filled cuspidor towards him and 
over it he prepared to whittle. 

“T want to talk to you about Carson,” he said. “It ain’t none 
o’ my business, Bill, but I believe he’s in‘great big trouble.” 

“You do, eh?” and Garner seemed to throw caution to the 
winds as he leaned forward, his great facile mouth open. “ Well, 
Pole?” 

“ Gossip—talk under cover from one mouth to another,” the 
mountaineer draw led out, “is the most dangerous thing, next to a 
bucket 0’ powder in a cook-stove that you are goin’ to bake in, of 
anything I know of. Gossip has got hold of Dwight, Bill, an’ it’s 
tangled itself all about him. Ef some’n ain’t done to choke it off 
it will git him down as shore as a blacksnake kin swallow a toad 
—after it’s kivered it with slime.” 

‘You mean—?” but Garner seemed to think better of his in- 
clination towards subterfuge and broke off. 

*T mean about the day Dan Willis met his death,” Pole said, to 
the point. “I’m no fool, an’ yeu ain’t—at least you wouldn’t be ef 
you was paid by some client to git at the facts. Folks are ready to 
swear that Carson was seed the day that thing happened on that 
road inside of a mile o’ whar Willis was found. You know what 
time he left here that day; it was some time after dinner, an’ the 
hotel man at Springtown says he got thar an’ registered after 
dark, an’ that he looked nervous an’ upset, an’ seemed. more anxious 
to avoid folks than the general run of vote-hunters. Then—then, 
—oh, well, what’s the use o’ tryin’ to think black’s white? You 
know an’ I know that Carson hain’t been actin’ like himself since 
then. It’s all) we can do to git ’im interested in his own popu- 
larity, an’ that shows some’n. is wrong—-dead wrong, Bill. An’ 
it looks to me that it is a matter that ought to be ‘attended to. 
Killin’ a man is serious enough in the eyes of the law without 
covering it up till it’s jerked out of vou by the State Solicitor.” 

“So you think the two men met?” Garner said, quite in a tone 
as if he were inquiring into the legal status of any ordinary case. 

“That’s my judgment,” answered Pole. “ And if I’m right, 
then it seems to me that Carson an’ his friends ought to take 
action before—”’ zi 

* Before what?” Garner prompted. 

* Begun in Harper’s WEEKLY, Vou, LI., No. 2680 
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‘Before the grand jury takes it up, as you know’ they will 
have to with all this commotion goin’ the rounds.” 

* Yes, Carson ought to act--coneerned in it or not,” said Garner. 
“If something isn’t done, right away, it might be sprung on him 
on the very eve of his election and actually ruin him.” 

“Tm worried, an’ [ don’t deny it.” said the mountaineer. 
“You see, Bill, Carson’s a lawyer, and he knows whether he had a 
good case of self-defence or not, an’ shirkin’ investigation this way 
looks powerful like—” 

“Like he was himself the—agegressor,” 
with a frown. 

“Yes, like that,” said Baker. ‘ Of course we know Willis was 
houndin’ him and makin’ threats, but Carson’s hot-headed, as 
hot-headed as they make ’em, an’ maybe he fired up. at the first 
sight of Willis an’ blazed away at ’im. I don’t see no other reason 
for him lyin’ so low about it.” 

‘I’m glad you spoke of it,” Garner said. “ V’ll admit I’ve been 
fearing the thing. It will be a delicate maiter to broach, but I’m 
going to talk to him about it. As you say, the longer it remains 
like it is, the more serious it becomes. Good Lord! if he did kill 
Willis—if he did kill him, it would take sharp work to clear him 
of the charge of murder after the way he has acted about it. Why, 
dang it, it’s almost an admission of guilt!” 

Baker had barely left the office when Carson came in, nodded 
to his partner, and sat down at his desk and began to cut open 
some letters that were waiting for him. Unobserved Garner 
watched him from behind the law-book he was holding up to his 
face. Hardened lawyer that he was, Garner’s heart melted with 
pity as he noted the dark splotches under the young man’s eyes, 
the pathetic droop of his shoulders, the evidences in every facial 
line of the grim inward struggle that was going on in the brave, 
supersensitive soul. Garner put down his book and went into the 
little consultation-room in the rear and stood at the window which 
looked out upon a little patch of corn in ‘an adjoining lot. 

“He did it!” he said, grimly. ‘“ He did it. Poor chap!” 

The task before him was the hardest Garner had ever faced. He 
could have discussed, to the finest points of detail, such a case for. 
a client, but Carson—the strange, winning personality over which 
he had marvelled so often—was different. He was the most 
courageous, the most self-sacrificing, the most keenly suffering 
human being Garner had ever known, and the most sensitively 
honorable. How was it possible, even indirectly, to allude to so 
grave a charge against such a man? And yet, Garner reflected 
pessimistically, the best of men sometimes reach a point at which 
their high moral and spiritual tension. under one crucial test or 
another, breaks. Why should Carson Dwight be an exception? 

Garner went back to his desk, sat down, and turned his re- 
volving chair till he faced Carson’s profile. ‘‘ Look here, old chap,’ 
he said, “ I’ve got something of a very unpleasant nature to say 
to you, and it’s a pretty hard thing to do, considering that you 
have not confided in me.” 

Dwight glanced up from the letter he held before him, read 
Garner’s face in a steady stare for a moment and then said, with 
a sigh, as he laid the letter down. 

“T see you’ve heard it. Well, I knew it would get out. I’ve 
seen it coming for several days.” 

“T began to guess it a week or so back,’ Garner went on, 
calmly, “but this morning in talking to Pole Baker I became 
convineed of it. It is a grim sort of thing, my boy, but you must 
not despair. You’ve surmounted more obstacles than any young 
fellow I know, and I believe you will come through this with 
flying colors. Though you must acknowledge that it would have 
been wiser to have given yourself up at once.’ 

“T ecouldn’t do that,” Carson responded, gloomily. “I thought 
of it. I started on my way to Braider really, but. finally decided 
that it wouldn’t do.” 

“Good God! is it as bad as that?” Garner exclaimed. “ I’ve 
been hoping against hope that you could—-”’ 

“Tt couldn't be worse;” Carson lowered his head till it rested 
on his hand. His face went out of Garner’s view. “It’s going to 
kill her, Garner. She can’t stand it. Dr. Stone told me that an- 
other shock would kill her.” 

“You mean—great God! you mean your mother? You—you,” 
Garner leaned forw ard, his face working, his eyes gleaming—“ you 
mean that you did not report it because of her condition ?” 

“ Why, certainly.” Carson !coked round. “ Did you think it was 
because—” 

“T thought it was because you had—had killed him in—in a 
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manner you feared would not be wholly justifiable. I never 
dreamt of the real reason. I see it all now,” and Garner rose 
from his chair and, with his lip twitching, laid his hand on 
Dwight’s back. “I understand perfectly, and I admire you more 
than I ean say. Now, tell me all about it.” 

For an hour the two friends sat talking together. Calmly 
Carson went into detail as to the happening, and when he had 
finished Garner said: 

* You've got a good case, but you will have to see that it is 
grievously hampered by your concealment of the facts so long. To 
make a Jury see exactly how you felt about your mother’s recep- 
tion of the thing may be hard, for the average man is not by 
nature quite as finely strung as that, but we must make them see 
it. Dr. Stone’s testimony as to his advice to you will help. But, 
by all means, we must make the advance ourselves as soon as 
possible—before a charge is brought against you by the grand 
jury. e 

“But,” and Dwight groaned aloud, “my mother simply 
cannot go through with it, Garner. I know her. It will kill 
her.” 

“She simply must bear it,” Garner said, gloomily. ‘ We must 
find a way to brace her up to the ordeal. I have it. All my hopes 
are based on our making such a clear statement ‘before the squire, 
with the testimony of several witnesses as to Willis’s threats 
against you, that he will not carry it further. [ can see Squire 
Kelton to-day and have a hearing set for to-morrow. We'll make 
quick work of it. Ill also see your father—” 

* My father!” Carson exclaimed. 

“Yes, I'll see him and explain the whole thing and get him to 
see that no inkling of the matter reaches your mother till after 
the hearing. She is still confined to her room, and your father 
can manage that part of it.” 

“ Yes,” Carson replied, gloomily, “and he will, ’m sure, do all 
he can, though it’s going to be a terrible blow to him. But—if—if 
the justice court should bind me over and [ should have to go to 
jail to await trial, then my mother—” 

“Don’t think about that,” Garner said, testily. “ Let’s work 
for a prompt dis- 
missal, and not look 
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An hour later Garner hurried back to the office. 

“ Everything is in fine shape!” he chuckled, as he threw off his 
coat and fell to werk at his desk. “Squire Felton has fixed the 
hearing for to-morrow morning at eleven, and Pole Baker has 
gone on the fastest horse in the livery-stable to secure witnesses 
for our side. He says he can find them galore in the mountains, 
and your father is as solid as a stone wall. He fell all in a 
tumble at first, but braced up, said some dang good things 
about you, and went home to see that your mother’s, ears are 
closed. 

“T saw the sheriff, too. What do you think? When I told him 
the facts, and said that you were ready to give yourself up, he 
almost cried. He’s a trump. He said that the law gave him the 
right to let you go on your own recognizance, and that before he’d 
arrest you and put you in jail he’d have his arms and legs cut 
off. He said, knowing your heart as he knew ‘it, he’d let you go 
all the way to Canada without stopping you, and that if you were 
bound over on this charge he’d throw up his job rather than arrest 
you. He told me he’d been looking for it—that he got wind of it 
two days ago, and would have been in to see you about it if he 
hadn’t been afraid you’d not understand his coming at such a time. 
He put a flea in my ear, too. He said we must beware of Wiggin. 
He has an idea that Wiggin has been on to this: for some time and 
may have a dagger up his sleeve. The district attorney is out 
of town to-day, but will be back to-night. He’s as straight as a 
die and will act fair. I will see him the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Now, you brace up. Leave everything to me. You are as 
good a lawyer as I am, but you are too nervous and worried about 
your mother to act on your best judgment.” 

At this juncture the colored gardener from Dwight’s came in 
with a note directed to Garner. Garner opened it and read it, 
while Carson stood looking on. 

“Dear Billie,” it ran, “ everything is all right at this end, and 
will remain so, at least tiil after the hearing to-morrow. I 
enclose my check for ten thousand dollars, as a retainer’s fee. 
I always intended to give you a little start and I hope this will 
help you materially. Save my boy. Save him, Billie. For God’s sake 
puli him through; 
don’t let this thing 





on the dark side till 
we have to. Tl run 
down and talk to 
your father at once, 
before the rumor of 
it reaches him and 
drives him crazy. I 
tell you it’s in the 
very air. I’ve felt it 
for several days.” 


CHAPTER XXXIIT 


In his office in one 
corner of his great 
erain and cotton ware- 
house, at a dusty, lit- 
tered desk before a 
murky window, Garner 
found old Dwight, his 
hands full of tele- 
eraphie market re- 
ports, his head sub- 
merged in a morning 
paper containing the 
news of the condi- 
tion of the crops in 
general. 

“T came to see you 
on an important mat- 
ter concerning Car- 
son,” Garner began, 
as he leaned over the 
old man’s desk. 

Dwight lowered his 
pauper, shrugged his 
shoulders, and sniffed. 

“Campaign funds, 
| reckon,” he said; 
“well, I’ve been look- 
ing for some such de- 
mand. In fact, I’ve 
heen astonished that 
vou fellows haven’t 
been after me sooner. 
I'll do anything but 
buy whiskey to give 
away. I’m _ against 
that eustom you fel- 
lows have.” 

The old man broke 
down when Garner 
told him the whole 
menacing truth, but 
he revived at the 
young lawyer’s — re- 
minder that the news 
must be kept from 








erush_ his _ spirit. 
He’s got a great and 
a useful future before 
him, if we can only 
get him through this.” 

Carson read the note 
through a blur. He 
was standing alone in 
the dreary little con- 
sultation - room when 
Garner came to him, 
the check quivering in 
his hands. 

“Your old dad’s 
the right sort,” he 
said, his eyes gleam- 
ing with the infant 
fires of avarice. 
“One only has_ to 
know how to get at 
him. The size of this 
check is out of all 
reason, but if I can 
earn it to-morrow, I'll 
please him by putting 
it to a glorious use. 
Carson, there is a 
young woman in this 
town whom I’ll ask to 
marry me, and [’ll 
buy a home with this 
to start life on.” 

“Ida Tarpley,” 
Dwight. 

““She’s the one,” 
Garner said, with 4 
bare touch of rising 
color. “I think she 
would take me, from 
a little remark she 
dropped, and it was 
through you that I 
found her.” 

“Through me?” 
Dwight said. 

“Yes, it was in 
talking of your ups 
and downs that I saw 
into her wonderfully 
sweet and sympa- 
thetic nature. Car- 
son, if I pull you 
through in the morn- 
ing, I won’t wait ten 
minutes before I pop 
the question. The 
lack of means was the 
only thing that kept 
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earn this, or feel half worthy of accepting it, lll turn over a new 
leaf and live like a white man.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE next morning, when Garner reached the office, his hair was 
awry, his whole manner nervous and excitable. 

“Keith says you didn’t sleep in the den last night,’ Dwight 
said, tentatively. ‘‘ Did you go out to your father’s?” 

Garner seemed to hesitate for an instant, then he crossed his 
dusty legs and began to tie more firmly the loose strings of his 
worn and cracked patent-leather shoes. : 

“Look here, Carson,” he said, when he had fumblingly tied 
the knot, “ you are too strong and brave a man to be treated in a 
wishy-washy way a woman's treated. Besides, you'll have to 
know the truth sooner or later anyway, and you may as well be 
prepared for it.” 

“Something gone wrong?” Dwight asked, calmly. 

“ Worse than I dreamt was possible,” Garner said. “I thought 
we'd have smooth sailing, but—well, it’s your danged luck. Pole 
Baker came in this morning about two o’clock. Id taken a room 
at the hotel to get away from the boys, so I could think. I 
couldn’t sleep and was trying to get myself straight with a dime 
novel, that couldn’t hold my attention when Pole came and found 
me. Carson, that rascal Wiggin is the blackest devil that ever 
walked the earth.” ie: 

“He’s been at work,” said Carson, calmly. “1 see.” 

“You'd think so,” said Garner. “ Pole says wherever he went 
expecting to lay hands on good witnesses that had heard Willis 
make threats he found that Wiggin had got there first and put 
up a tale that closed their mouths like clams.” 

“T see,” said Dwight. “He frightened them off.” 

“T should think he did. He put them on their guard, telling 
them, without hinting at the fact that he knew of this trial, that 
if they had any call to court of any sort whatsoever to get out of 
it, as it would be a trick on our part to implicate them in the 
lynching mobs.” 

**So we have no witnesses,” said Dwight. 

“Not even a photograph of one,” replied Garner, bitterly. 
“T sent Pole right out again, tired as he was, in another direction. 
He had an idea that he might persuade Willis’s mother to testify, 
though I told him he was on a wild-goose chase, for not one 
mother in ten thousand would turn over a hand to aid a 
man who—a man under such circumstances. Then I got a 
horse—” 

* At that time of night?” Carson cried. 

“What was the difference? I couldn’t sleep and the cool air on 
horseback made me feel better. But I failed. The men I saw said 
they had heard Dan talk some, but they had never heard him make 
absolute threats. When I got back to town it was eight. o’clock. 
1 ate a snack at the restaurant and then went to see -the district 
attorney. Mayhew is a good man and a fair man, Carson. I 
think he is the most conscientious solicitor we’ve eyer had, and 
right there your inevitable stumbling-block looms up. Wiggin, 
1 saw, had been there before me, early as I was. Mayhew didn’t 
say he had, but I knew it from his reserved manner. Why, I 
expected to see him take the whole thing lightly, you know, con- 
sidering your standing at the bar and your family -name, but I 
found him—well, simply excited, you know, as if it were the 
gravest thing that had ever happened. I saw that he was preju- 
diced badly, and I tried to disabuse his mind of some hidden im- 
pressions, but he wouldn’t talk much. All at once, however, he 
looked me in the face and asked me how on earth a sensible man 
could keep a thing like that concealed as long as you. did. I told 
him in as plausible and direct a way as I could how you felt in 
regard to your mother’s condition, when he shrugged his shoulders 
and said: ‘Why, Dr. Stone told my wife, the other day, that Mrs. 
Dwight was improving rapidly. Surely she wasn’t as bad off as 
all that.’ My Lord! I was set back so badly I didn’t know what 
to say. He went on then to say that people through the country 
had been saying that town people always managed to avoid the law 
by some hook or crook or influence of money, and that he was not 
going to subject himself to public criticism even in the case of a 
man as popular as you are.” ~ 

“ That was Wiggin’s work,” Carson said, his lips pressed tightly 
together, as he turned back te the window. 

“Yes, that’s his method. He’s the trickiest scamp unhung. Of 
course, he can’t hope to see you actually convicted of this thing, 
but he does evidently think he can bind you over to trial this fall 
and beat you at the polls in the mean time. He thinks with his 
negro incendiary speeches to rouse the lowest element, and the 
charges that you’ve murdered one of your own race to inflame 
the prejudices of others, that he can snow you under good and deep. 
But we've got to make the best of it now. There is no shirking or 
postponing of this hearing to-day. Even if the very—the very 
worst comes,” Garner finished slowly, as if shrinking from the 
words he was uttering, “we can make any bonds the court may 
demand.” 7 

* But,” and Dwight turned from the window and stood before 
his friend, ‘‘ what if they refuse to take bonds at all, and I have 
to go to jail?” ; 

“What do you want to cross a bridge like that for?” Garner 
demanded, plainly angered by the possibility in question. 

Dwight leaned over Garner and put his hand on the dusty 
shoulder. “ That would kill my mother, old man!” 

“Do you think so, Carson?” Garner was moved deeply. 

“T know it, Garner, and her blood would be on my head.” 

* Well, we must win!” Garner said, and « look of firm determina- 
tion came into his eyes, “that is all there is about it. We must 
win. Eternal truth and justice are on our side. We must win.” — 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


TuE big square court-room was filled when at the last moment 
Carson and Garner arrived. Just inside the door they found old 
Dwight, standing, his battered silk hat in his hand, and with an 
air of unwonted humility upon him patiently awaiting thei: 
coming. 

“Is everything all right?” he anxiously whispered to Garner, a: 
he reached out and caught his son’s hand and held on to it. 

te Yes, all right, Mr. Dwight,” Garner replied; “and is—is you 
wife—” 

“All right on that score,” the old man said encouragingly t: 
Carson. “I only slipped away for a minute. I won’t wait here. 
but will hurry back and stand guard. God bless you, my boy!” 

When Dwight had turned towards the door and was moviny 
away, Carson looked over the crowded court-room. All eyes were 
fixed, it seemed to him, anxiously and sympathetically on his 
face. As he passed through the central aisle to reach the railed- 
in enclosure where at his elevated desk the magistrate sat chat- 
ting with the State Solicitor, Carson’s mind was gloomily active 
with the numerous instances in which absolute justice. had been 
withheld owing to the complication of circumstantial evidence. 
As he was about to sit down inside the enclosure in a chair which 
Braider was solicitously placing near that of Garner, the young 
man’s glance again swept the recm.’ On the last row of benches sat 
Linda, Uncle Lewis, and Pete in the company of.many other negro 
friends of his. The gravity of their fixed and awed expressions 
added to his own gloom. Near the railing sat “the gang ”— 
Gordon, Tingle, and Bob Smith—their faces long-drawn. Behind 
them sat Helen and her father -with Ida Tarpley. Catching 
Helen’s glance, Carson tried to smile lightly, as he responded to 
her bow of, it seemed to him, enforced hopefulness, but there was 
something in the act which seemed to him to be empty pretence 
and rather unworthy of one in his position. 

He was drawn out of his lethargy by the clear, ringing, con- 
fident voice of the Solicitor It was a strong—the gang thought— 
an utterly heartless speech. Mayhew could show, he declared, 
that Dwight had carefully concealed the deed, letting it go 
out to the world that the finding of the coroner’s jury was 
correct, and making no statement to the contrary till he was 
driven to it by the encroachments of verifiable rumor and_ the 
certainty of adverse action by the grand jury. That being the 
status of the casé, the Solicitor could only urge upon the Court its 
duty to hold Carson Dwight on the charge of murder in the first 
degree. 

‘Deep in his slough of depression, Dwight, looking over the breath- 
less audience, noticed the serious faces he knew and loved. Helen 
was deathly pale, and her father sat with bowed head fingering 
his gold-headed cane. Keith Gordon’s face was as full of tender 
reproach for what the Solicitor had said as that of a grief- 
stricken woman. Wade Tingle sat flushed with rebellious anger, 
and Bob Smith stared blandly under his neatly plastered hair as 
a wondering child at a funeral. It was Mam’ Linda’s almost 
savage glare that more firmly fixed Carson’s wandering glance. 
Her face full of angry passion, she sat, her large lip hanging low 
and quivering, her breast heaving, her eyes gleaming rebelliously. 

Carson was not following Garner’s weak and inadequate plea, 
as he stood, his hands clutched and bloodless behind him. He had 
not been able, he said, to reach the witnesses he had expected to 
produce who would swear that Dan Willis time after time had 
pursued the defendant and made, threats against his life, but he 
felt that a calm statement of Carson Dwight’s would be believed 
and that— 

Here there was a commotion in the room. The bailiff at the 
door was talking loudly to some one, The magistrate rapped vigor- 
ously for order, and in the pause that ensued Pole Baker came 
striding down the aisle, leading a little woman wearing a black 
cotton sunbonnet and dress of the same material. Leaving her 
standing, Baker approached Garner and whispered in his ear. 
Then with his face kindling the lawyer turned and whispered to 
the woman. A moment later he drew himself up to his full height 
and said in a clear voice that reached all parts of the room: 

“Your honor, I have an important witness here that I want to 
have sworn.” 

The district attorney stood up and stared curiously at the 
woman. “If I’m not mistaken that’s Dan Willis’s mother,’ he 
said, with a smile. ‘“ She is a witness I’m looking for myself.” 

“Well, you are welcome to what she’ll testify,” Garner dryly 
retorted. 

A moment later the little woman was on the stand, holding her 
bonnet in her hand, her little wizened face as colorless as parch- 
ment, her gray hair brushed as smoothly as patent-leather down 
over her brow and tied in a small tight knot behind her head. 

“Now, Mrs. Willis,’ Garner went on, casting a_ significant 
glance at Carson, who was gazing at him in growing wonder, 
‘just tell the Court in your own way what happened at your house 
the day your son met his death.” 

The room was very still when she began in a low quivering 
voice which gradually steadied itself as she continued. 

“Well, Mr. Wiggin come.to the fence while we-all was eatin’ 
our breakfast, an’ called Danny out, an’ they had a talk near 
the cow-lot. I don’t know what was said, but I was sorry they 
got -together, for Mr. Wiggin always upset Danny, an’ started 
*im to drinkin’ and rantin’ agin’ Mr. Dwight here in town.” She 
paused for a moment, and then Garner, leaning easily on the back of 
his chair, said encouragingly: “ All right, Mrs. Willis, you are 
doing very well. Go ahead and tell the Court all that took place 
to the best of your recollection.” 

“Well, thar wasn’t much to recollect that happened right thar 
at home,” the witness went on ‘plaintively; “ of course, the shootin’ 
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from him the next 





tuck place about a 
mile from thar on 
the—” 

“Pardon me, Mrs, 
Willis,’ Garner inter- 
rupted; “I want you 
to tell his honor how 
your son acted when - 
he came in the house 
after his talk with 
Mr. Wiggin.’ 

es “hey ‘eine he fust 
come in he went to 
the bureau drawyer 
and tuck out his re- 
volver an’ loaded it 
thar before: us, cussin’ 
at every breath agin’ 
Mr. Dwight. I tried 
to calm ’im down, an’ 
so did my _ brother 
George, but he was as 
nigh crazy as I ever 
saw any human bein’ 
in my life. He said 
he was goin’ to Darley 
an’kill Carson Dwight 
if he had to go to his 
daddy’s house an’ drag 
"im out of his bed. 
He said he’d tried it 
once an’ slipped up, 
but that if he missed 
again he’d kill hisse’f 
in disgust,” 

“Ah!” Garner ex- 
claimed in the pause 
that ensued, and he 
stroked his smooth 
chin with his small 
hand, and opened and 
shut his mouth as he 
kept his eyes on the 
ceiling as if the wit- 
ness had made the 
most ordinary sort of 
statement. He leaned 
again on: the back of 
his chair and _ then 
said: 

“Did you gather 
from Dan’s talk that 
morning, Mrs, Willis, 
when it was that he 
made the first attempt 
on the life of Carson 
Dwight ?” 

* Well, I don’t know 
as I did then,” the 








instant, 

“Let me down, 
Pole!” he cried. 

“No, sir,. we don’t 
let you down!” Pole 
laughed. “ We've got, 
it in for you. We are” 
goin’ to lynch you! 

The crowd, appreci- 
ating the joke, raised 
the queerest cry that 
ever burst. from 
breasts surcharged 
with joy. 

“Lynch him!” they 
yelled. ““Lynch him!” 

Half an hour after- 
wards Carson went 
home. His father was 
at the fence looking 
for him, He had 
heard the news, and 
his old face was beam- 
ing with joy as he 
opened the gate for 
his son and took his 
hand. 

“How’s mother?” 
was Carson’s first in- 
quiry. 

= She’s allright, 
and she knows, too.” 

“She knows!” Car- 
son exclaimed, aghast. 

“ Yes; old Mrs. Par- 
sons was the first to 
bring me the news, 
and she assured me 
she could impart it to 
your mother in such a 
way as not to shock 
her at all.” 

* And you let her?” 
Carson said, anx- 
iously. 

“Yes; and she did 
the slickest piece of 
work I ever heard of. 
I knew she was con- 
sidered a wonderful 
woman, but she’s the 
smoothest article I 
ever met. I laughed 
till I cried. I was in 
the mood for laugh- 
ing anyway. Mrs. 
Parsons begun by 
working your mother 








woman _— answered, 
* but he told us about 
it the day after he 
fired the shot.” 

“Oh, he did!” Gar- 
ner’s face was still a 
study of guileless indifference and he stroked his chin again, his 
eyes now on the floor, his arms folded across his breast. ‘“ What 
day was that, Mrs. Willis?” 

“Why, the day after Mr. Dwight kept the mob from hangin’ 
old Lindy Warren’s boy that was at work on his farm.” 

Profound astonishment was visible on every countenance except 
that of Garner. “I never knew positively before who fired that 
shot,” he said, carelessly, “though, of course, I had an idea who 
did it. So Dan admitted that?” 

“Yes, he told us about that, and about tryin’ to git at Mr. 
Dwight several other times.” 

“That will do, Mrs. Willis,’ Garner was heard to say, his Noice 
harshly stirring the emotion-packed stillness of the room; “ that 
will do, unless my brother Mayhew wants to ask you some ques- 
tions.” . 

“The State has no case, your honor,’ Mayhew said, with a 
sickly smile. “The truth is, I think we’ve all been imbibing too 
freely of politics. I confess I’ve listened to Wiggin myself. It 
looks like, failing to get Dan Willis to kill Dwight, he’s set about 
trying to have it done by law. Your honor, the State is out of it.” 

There was a pause of astonishment, and then the truth burst upon 
the audience. Realizing that Carson Dwight was more than a 
free man, vindicated, restored to them, “the gang” rose as a 
man and yelled. Led by Pole Baker and the enthusiastic Braider, 
they pressed around him, climbing over the railing and crushing 
chairs to splinters . Then, amid the shouts and glad tears of the 
spectators, the most popular man in the county was raised per- 
force upon the stout shoulders of Baker and Braider and borne 
down the aisle towards the door. 

Above the heads of all, Carson, flushed with confusion, glanced 
over the room. Just leaving he saw Helen. She was looking at 
him, her face aglow, her eyes filled with tears. She paused with 
her father just outside the door, and as the gang bore their 
struggling and protesting hero past.she raised her hand to him. 
Blushing in fresh embarrassment, he took it, only to have it torn 


“Tuck out his revolver and loaded it before us, cussin’ at every breath agin’ Mr. Dwight” 
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up to such a pitch of 
anger against Willis 
for his nagging pur- 
suit of you that she 
could have shot him 
herself, and then she 
led on in an offhand way to the meeting between you. Then she 
said your pistol went off an’ Dan’s did, and that Dan’s mother 
had just been to the court-house testifying that her son had shot 
himself, and that she didn’t blame you in ‘the slightest. I declare, 

she made it appear that the dead man was on trial instead of you. 
Anyway it’s all right. We’ve got nothing to fear now.’ 


Drawn by F. B. Masters 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Six weeks later the election came off. It was no “ walkover ” 
for Carson. Wiggin seemed only more desperately spurred on by 
every exposition of his underhand chicanery. He died hard. He 
fought with his nose in the mire, but throwing honor to the winds, 
he fought. Carson Dwight’s stand on the negro question was his 
strongest weapon. But Dwight’s more gentle and saner reason- 
ing, backed by his heroic conduct of the past, held sway. He 
was elected. He was not only. elected, but, as the exponent of a 
new issue, the news of his election was telegraphed all over the 
South. He had written some articles for Wade Tingle’s paper 
that had been widely copied and commented on, and his political 
course was watched by many conservative thinkers who prophesied 
a remarkable career for him. He was a fearless man with a new 
voice, who had taken a radical stand based on humanitarian and 
Christian principles. Family history was simply repeating itself. 
His ancestors had stood for the humane treatment of slaves thrust 
upon them by circumstances, and he in the same hereditary spirit 
was standing for kind, just: treatment of the descendants of those 
slaves. No man who knew him could have accused him of be- 
lieving in the social equality of the races any more than they 
would have brought the same charge against his ancestors. 

On the night the returns were brought in and it was known that 
he had triumphed, “the gang” had arranged a big pine torch- 
light procession, and it passed with its blaze and din through 
every street of the town. Carson was at home when they lined 

(Continued on page 1031.) 
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Motor-racing Aslant—the new Motor Course at Brooklands, showing One of its banked-up Turns laid with Cement 


DEVELOPING THE AUTOMOBILE IN ENGLAND 


THE LOWER PHOTOGRAPIL SHOWS A VIEW OF THE BROOKLANDS: AUTOMOBILE RACE-COURSE, ABOUT TWENTY MILES FROM LONDON, 

WHICH IS LIKELY TO REVOLUTIONIZE MOTOR-RACING ON CLOSED COURSES. THE CURVES OF THE TRACK HAVE BEEN SO BANKED THAT 

A SPEED OF 120 MILES AN HOUR IS SAID TO BE ATTAINABLE ON IT WITH SAFETY. SAFE VANTAGE-POINTS tAVE BEEN BUILT TO 

ACCOMMODATE SPECTATORS. THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH PICTURES AN EXPERIMENT THAT IS BEING WATCHED WITH INTEREST BY FIRE- 
FIGHTING EXPERTS 
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themselves in all their tooting of horns, beat- 
ing of drums, and general clatter along the 
front fence. The town brass band did its 
best, and every sort of transparency that the 
inventive mind of Wade Tingle could devise 
was borne as if by the smoke and heat of 
the torches themselves above the lon’ pro- 
cession. 

Garner separated himself from the throng, 
and, clad in a new suit of clothes—a tribute 
to his engagement to Miss Tarpley—a fine 
black frock-coat, broadcloth trousers, and a 
silk hat, he made his way into the house 
and up the stairs to the veranda above, 
where Carson and his mother and father 
were standing. 

“The boys want a speech,” he said to Car- 
son, and you’ve got to give them the best 
in your shop. By George, they deserve it!” 

Carson was demurring, but his mother 
pressed him to comply, and Garner, in his 
stateliest strut, his coat buttoned so tightly 
at the waist that the tails spread out as if 
inviting him to sit down, and his hat held 
on a level with his left, shoulder, advanced 
to the balustrade, and in his happiest mood 
introduced the man who, he declared, was the 
broadest minded, the most conscientious and 
fearless politician that ever trod the boards 
of a pclitical platform. They were to re- 
ceive the expression of gratitude and ap- 
preciation of a man whose name was written 
upon every heart present. Garner had the 
distinguished pride and honor to introduce 
his law partner and friend, the Honorable 
Carson Dwight. 

Carson never spoke better in his life. 
What he said was from a heart overflowing 
with content and good-will. When he had 
finished, Mrs. Dwight rose from her chair 
and proudly stood by his side. The cheers 
at her appearance rent the air. Then Garner 
pushed old Dwight forward from the shadow 
of a column where he was standing, and as 
the old gentleman awkwardly bowed his 
greeting the cheers broke out again. Bob 
Smith, who was a sort of drum-major, with 
a walking-cane for a baton, struck up “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,” and.as the crowd 
sang it to the accompaniment of the band 

.the procession moved down the street. 

At this juncture Major Warren joined 
them to offer his congratulations. He was 
trying tc hear what his partner was saying 
in his bubbling and enthusiastic way about 
his engagement to Miss Tarpley, but he 
found it difficult to listen, for the conversa- 
tion between his mother and Major Warren 
had taken such a startling turn. 

“T tried to get her to come over to hear 
the speech, but she wouldn’t,” the old man 
was saying. “I can’t make her out here 
lately, Mrs. Dwight. She used to be so dif- 
ferent in anything concerning Carson. She 
is now actually hiding behind the vines on 
the veranda.” . : 

“Perhaps she is so much in love with Mr. 
Sanders that she—” 

“That’s the very point,” the Major broke 
in. “She won’t talk about Sanders, and 
she—well, really, I think the two have quit 
writing to each other.” 

“Perhaps she— Oh, do you think, Major 
that—” 

Carson heard no more; his father had 
come forward and was talking to Garner. 

Carson slipped away. He glided down the 
stairs and out at the door on the side next 
to Warren’s, and rapidly walked across the 
grass. Passing through the little gateway 
he reached the veranda, and the vines con- 
cealing the spot where the hammock was 
hanging. He saw no one at first and heard 
no sound. Then he called out: 

“ Helen!” 

“ What is it?” a timid, even startled voice 
from the vines answered, and Helen looked 
out. 

“Why didn’t you come over with your 
father?” Carson asked. “ He said he wanted 
you to, but you preferred to stay “here.” 

“T did want to congratulate you,” Helen 
said, as he came up the steps, and they 
stood face to face. “I’m so happy over it, 
Carson, that really I was afraid I’d show it 
too much.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way,” he said, 
awkwardly. “It was a hard fight, and I 
thought several times I was beaten.” 
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“What did you ever touch that wasn’t 
hard?” she said, with a sweet reminiscent 
laugh. 

They were silent for a moment, and then 
he said: “I’m not quite satisfied with your 
reason for not coming over with your father 
just now. Really, you see, it is in a line 
with your actions for the last six weeks. 
Helen, you really have avoided me.” 

“On the ccntrary,” she said, “ you have 
made it a point to stay away from me.” 

“Well,” he sighed, “considering you 
know Sanders and his claims, I really 
thought I’d better keep my place.” 

“Oh!” Helen exclaimed, and then she 
sank deeper into the vines. 

For one instant he stood trembling before 
her, and then he asked, boldly, “ Helen, tell 
me, are you engaged to him?” 

She made no answer for a moment, and 
then he saw her flushed face against the 
vines, and caught an almost startled glance 
from. her wonderful eyes. She looked 
straight at him. 

“No, I’m not, and I never nave been,” she 
said. 

“You never have been?” he repeated. 
“Oh, Helen—”’ But he went no further. 
For a moment he hung fire, then he said: 

“Don’t you care for him, Helen? Are we 
good enough friends for me to ask that?” 

“T thought once that I might love him in 
time,” she faltered. “But when I came 
home and found—and found how deeply I 
had wronged you, I—I—” She broke off, her 
face buried in the leaves of the vines. 

“Oh, Helen,” he cried, “do ‘you realize 
what you are-saying to me? You know my 
whole life is wrapped up in you. Don’t 
refuse my hopes to-night unless there is 
some chance of my winning. If there is one 
little chance V’ll struggle for it all the rest 
of my life.” 

“Do you remember,” she asked, looking 
at him, one side of her flushed face pressed 
against the vines, “ the night when you told 
me in the garden about that awful thing, 
and I promised to bear it with you?” 

“Yes,” he said, wonderingly. 

“ Well,” she went on, “I went straight to™ 
my room after I left you and wrote to Mr. 
Sanders. I told him exactly how I felt. I 
simply couldn’t keep up that sort of corre- 
spondence. with him after. Carson, I knew, 
that night, when I left you there in that 
gloom and sorrow that I loved you with all 
my soul and body. Oh, Carson, when I 
heard your voice in your glorious speech just 
now, and knew that you have loved me all 
this time I was so happy that I cried. I’m 
the happiest, proudest girl on earth. You 
have lifted me to a seat beside you on a 
throne, such as no queen ever had.” 

And as they stood there hand in hand, too 
happy for utterance, the glow of his triumph 
lit the sky far down the street, and the din 
and clatter, the song and shouts of those 
who loved him, were borne to him on the 
breeze. 

THE END. 





Furnishing the Army 


Army officers are elated over the provision 
which is now to be made by the War De- 
partment of heavy furniture. At the last 
session of Congress there was given, by 
virtue of a few words embodied in the army 
appropriation clause for general expenses 
under the quartermaster’s department, to 
equip the..quarters of- officers at all army 
posts with certain fixtures which should 
be permanent in those buildings, and which 
were to be installed by the government and 
become as much a part of the quarters as the 
doors and windows. In these days of fre- 
quent changes. of station of troops involving 
long distance in travel, such as from New 
England to the Philippines and from Cali- 
fornia to Cuba, the item of transportation 
of household effects is one which well-nigh 
impoverishes the army officer. That officer 


is permitted to travel, of course, at govern- ~* 
- ment expense; but he must pay the full 


railroad fare under the existing law for the 
members of his family, and he must stand 
the expense of a large portion of the freight 
charges for the conveyance of his goods. Of- 
course thé military authorities order changes 
of station only when it is necessary,. having 
due regard in these times for this condition ; 
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but orders are orders, and few officers have 
the temerity to appeal from the blight of 
molestation. Many of them are said to be 
in debt on account of the personal expense 
fastened upon them by the cost of trans- 
portation. Some of them are in the habit 
of selling out their heavy furniture rather 
than transport it, and are periodically pur- 
chasing such necessary adjuncts of the home 
whenever they strike-a new place. They 
will be spared this hereafter, the War De- 
partment having approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Quartermaster-General for the 
installation of certain articles which will 
be purchased and placed in officers’ quarters 
as rapidly as the funds may be spare« for 
that purpose. 

A list of articles has been compiled in the 
order in which they are considered necessary, 
and these will be purchased for all quarters 
at all posts to the same extent year by year 
until the furniture is all in place. The list 
in the order of importance is as follows: 
window-shades, dining-tables, dining-chairs, 
desks, sideboards, curtain-poles, _bedsteads, 
chests of drawers, bookcases, hat-racks, par- 
lor tables, Morris chairs, and kitchen tables. 





What’s the Use? 


First SUMMER Girt. “ Who is that clean- 
shaven, handsome boy?” 

Seconp SuMMER GIRL. “Oh, he’s an 
actor.” 

First SuMMER GirRL. “No; I mean the 
other one.” 

Seconp SUMMER GIRL. “ Oh, he hasn’t any 
money either.” 








FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 
For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, BorpEn’s 
Eacie Branp ConpENSED MILK and Prertrss Branp Evap- 
ORATED MI kK fill every milk or cream requirement. Superior for 


ice-cream. ¢*» . 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. o*s 





DENTIFRICE 





Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Sap 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


COULDN’T KEEP IT 


Kept It Hid From the Children. 








“We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in the house. 
It goes so fast I have to hide it, because the chil- 
dren love it so. It is just the food I have been 
looking for ever so long; something that I do not 
have to stop to prepare, and still is nourishing.” 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically made food 
on the market. It is perfectly and completely 
cooked at the factory, and can be served at an 
instant’s notice, either with rich cold cream, or 
with hot milk, if a hot dish is desired. When milk 
or water is used, a little sugar should be added; 
but when cold cream is used alone the natural 
grape-sugar, which can be seen glistening on the 
granules, is sufficiently sweet to satisfy the palate. 
This grape ugar is not poured over the granules, 
as some people think, but exudes from the gran- 
ules in the process of manufacture, when the 
starch of the grains is changed from starch to 
grape-sugar by the process of manufacture. This, 
in effect, is the first act of digestion; therefore, 
Grape-Nuts food is pre-digested, and is most per- 
fectly assimilated by the very weakest stomach. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Made at the pure-food factories of the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little health 
classic, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, Itis 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 

A peaine relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sanburn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 
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carry, however, the struggle of Russia for sea power will go right 
on, and expenditures multiply, even though the work. of recupera- 
tion has to be begun at the very bottom. 

The increase in the naval expenditure of Germany in the quarter- 
century has been very great-—six and one-half times—yet, con- 
trary to the impression generally prevailing, the aggregate still 
falls short (in the last five-year period) of that of France, and 
even of Russia, and, of course, very far short of that of the United 
States and Great Britain. The outlay for 1881-85 was but $41,- 
150,233; in 1901-05 it rose to $252,356,208. It is to-day steadily 
increasing, and unless all signs fail, may be expected to mount more 
swiftly in the ensuing decade than that of any other nation. 

Compared with the rest, the rise in the naval expenditure of 
Italy has been slow and precarious (from $50,849,876 in 1881-85 
to $119,080,601 in 1901-05), while that of Japan has been some- 
what the greatest of all, though the aggregate expenditure of the 
Island Empire is still relatively small ($54,997,826 in 1901-05, as 
compared with $7,815,453 in 1881-85). 

When one comes to consider the relation which expenditure on 
the navy bears to the total expenditure of the various naval 


powers, he finds that, without exception, the proportion has been, - 


and still is, increasing. It is interesting to observe that not merely 
does Great Britain expend nearly twice as much money upon her 
navy as any other power, but that two and three times as large 
a share of her aggregate expenditure is devoted to naval objects 
as in any other country. During the decade 1896-1905 this pro- 
portion was exactly twenty per cent.—one pound out of every five— 
a striking evidence of the enormous relative importance of mari- 
time interests in the United Kingdom. It may be surprising in 
some quarters to know that the United States stands second only 
to Great Britain, not alone in aggregate naval expenditure, but 
also in the proportion which this expenditure bears to the total 
annual expenditure for all purposes. This proportion has more 
than doubled in twenty-five years, and bids fair erelong to equal 
the British. In 1881-85 it was but 6.2 per cent.; in 1886-90, 6.6 
per cent.; in 1891-95, 8.1 per cent.; in 1896-1900, 11.7 per cent. ; 
and in 1900-05, 16.4 per cent. That is to say, of every one hundred 
dollars appropriated by Congress for national purposes, between 
sixteen and seventeen are now devoted to the uses of the navy, 
as compared with six or seven when Garfield was President, and 
eight or nine even in the days of Harrison. 

What is true of Great Britain and the United States is true, in 
varying degrees, of other nations. In France the increase in 
twenty-five years has been from 5.3 per cent. to 8.7; in Russia, 


THE ARMOR-CLAD DOVE OF PEACE 


from 4.6 to 5.3; in Germany, from 5.7 to 9.5; in Italy, from 3.2 
to 6.8; and in Japan, from 4.3 to 7.9. It is in this gradual—in 
some cases really rapid—encroachment of the demands for naval 
maintenance and aggrandizement upon the total available funds of 
the nations that one must recognize the strongest argument that 
can be brought in favor of a limitation of armaments. That ex- 
penditure for naval purposes should increase year by year abso 
lutely is in itself not a particularly alarming fact, for with the 
growth of population, industries, and revenues every branch of 
national expenditure may be expected to rise with more or less 
regularity. But when the outlay upon war-ships and their main- 
tenance shows so marked a tendency to outrun proportionally the 
outlay upon other interests the time has come to call a halt. The 
fact is further emphasized by the following figures, which indicate 
the per capita expenditure upon the navies of the various coun- 
tries (by five-year periods) at the beginning and end of the 
quarter-century under consideration: 


1881-85 1901-05 
CEST ye 3 19 7) GaSe ne ene Ie Ne ORS a RT ae $7 43 $18 23 
SUMIN RATE PURO DRNNNS 555 cos 252 a so vahcia rd -wce eee wits eA Ne 1 58 5 64 
POMMREIINE Segoe wend ise es ace a ae SOE ea 4 75 7 46 
IGEERERY, einen, cit ieGan arene Saetor ott 89 4 26 
UES SD ee 8 SS aac Be Ore ree Spake wie 89 1 94 
MAW ee en tint Gi ee tae ieee 1 78 3 50 
PNM ate wusret ie ehicas es WN er eceteestet Gam aiace Meee alae 22 1 14 


The proposition which has been advanced in certain quarters 
that the nations bind themselves by a specific pledge not to expend 
upon their naval establishments more than a certain proportion of 
their total revenues may or may not be feasible. It is hardly likely 
that so far-reaching an agreement could ever receive general con- 
currence. But the need is none the less obvious of some under- 
standing which, through less inquisitorial means, may attain sub- 
stantially the Same end; and Americans, who are not least among 
the sinners, may hope that from the prospective Hague Conference 
may come, directly or indirectly, some practical and _ efficient 
remedy. It is not necessary to place a ban upon all future naval 
aggrandizement, much less to condemn existing navies to rot 
at the wharves; but it is imperative that some way be discovered 
to put an end to the present exaltation of naval at the expense of 
other national interests—particularly if, as may be half sus- 
pected, the augmentation of armaments is, after al], a somewhat 
smaller factor in the actual preservation of the world’s peace than 
has sometimes been supposed. 





, LONDON’S FLOWER-GIRT HORSE SHOW 

















THE RECENT HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA, LONDON’S MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, WAS SO ATTRACTIVE THAT THE KING AND QUEEN WERE 
FREQUENTLY SEEN IN THE ROYAL BOX DURING THE EXHIBITS OF THOROUGHBREDS é 
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“THIS IS WHAT I CALL REAL 
THIS MAN KEEPS HIS FURNACE GO- 
ING ALL THE TIME.” 


MR. FLY. 
LUXURY. 





Preservative 


Arter lounging away the first two weeks 
of his vacation on the farm a Georgia 
student received rather insistent notice one 
morning that the carriage needed washing. 
Finding a tub full of water near the pump, 
he proceeded to ask whether it might be used 
for his purpose. 

“ Jim,” he said to one of the old darkies 
on the place, ‘ ‘what do they use that tub 
for?” 

a don’t know, Marse George,” replied the 
negro, “ jes zactly what dey do use dat tub 
fob.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Jim,’ said George, imperi- 
ously. “ Been here a whole year, and don’t 
know what the tub’s for? What do they do 
with it?” 

“Well, massa,” said Jim, at his wits’ end, 
“T reckon dey jest uses dat tub foh to keep 
water in foh to keep it from leakin’,’ 





Whatsh the Dif’? 


First Diner-out. “ I 
you know Wilshon?” 

Second DINER-ouT. “ No. 
name?” 

First DINER-OUT. 


shay, ole man, d’ 
Whatsh ish 


“T dunno.” 





As It Is Translated 


Amone the guests at a small dinner in 
New York last winter was a French traveller 
whose knowledge of the American idiom was 
not exhaustive. Seated by him was a New- 
Yorker whose French did not suffice to solve 
all the problems of the menu card. When 
the soup came on, the latter asked the 
Frenchman for the plain English name of 
what they were eating. 

“Tt is vélours de_ céleri,” 
Frenchman, “ which literally theans 
of celery.’ ” 

“Nous mangeons done le chiffon,” re- 
turned the questioner, exactly translating, 
“Then we are chewing the rag.” 

“ Pardon?” asked his neighbor. 

“Nous. mangeons done le chiffon.” 

The Frenchman looked puzzled, but he 
smiled politely. “ Bien!’ said he, “TI see. 
You mean that we eat our skirts!” 


replied the 
‘ velvet 


. 





Ruthless 


MANVILLE (much excited). “He ruined 
me in business. He smirched my good name. 
He filched from me the girl I loved; but at 
last—ha! ha!—I am revenged !” 

—— “Good gracious! What did you 

do? 

MANVILLE (hissing through his set teeth). 
recommended him to spend his holidays 

at the seaside lodgings T had last year, and 

he’s going to do it.” 


“ 
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Undoubtedly 

the 

most sensational 
performance 

ever 

accomplished 

by a motor car 
was that of the 
Ford “Six” in the 
24-hour 

speed - endurance 
contest at Detroit 
June 21 and 22— 
1135 miles 

in 24 hours 

55 miles in one hour 
412 miles in 

eight consecutive 
hours—are all 
world records. 


Two 

Ford Runabouts 
also made 
perfect scores 
in this severest 
of all tests—798 
miles. Only 25 
miles less 

than former 
world’s record. 


$2,800 


f. o. b. Detroit 


40 H, P. 


Model *‘ K,”’ 6-Cyl., 


Write for catalog and address of your nearest Ford 


agent or branch 


Ford Motor Co. 


267 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


Financial 








Brown Brothers & 


Bills of exchange bought and 
soid. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 


Letters rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


‘ of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 
Co., 


Bankers, N No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
are now duplicated in the very centre of the 
shopping and theatre district. 

The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 
cellence of cuisine and service. ' 


Wm. Taylor & Son 


(INCOR PORATED) 














Fly-Rods¢ Fly-Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
Illustrated with Diagrams 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 











known Kabul, 


sssowre AVAL 
ABSOLUTE 


By Frank A. Martin 





A book descriptive of almost un- 
where the author wase 


for eight years engineer-in-chief to 
successive Amirs, and for the greater 
part of that time the only Englishman 
in the country. 


A story full of narrative interest, 


graphically told, and illustrated with 
photographs and drawings made by 
the author. 





Crown 8v0, Cloth, net $2.25. 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





Ball-Pointed Pens 








z -BAL cr BINT 


BANK 






(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED 


pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 





FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2§ cts., and choose a 


pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 








NFA ON TED), 





POST FREE FROM . 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 

















































































THE “INNOCENT ABRO 


MARK TWAIN, EN ROUTE FOR OXFORD TO RECEIVE THE 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
IN ENGLAND 


” AGAIN 


LETTERS, BESIEGED BY REPORTERS ON HIS STEAMSHIP 


CORNELL’S ’VARSITY CREW WINNING HER DESPERATE STRUGGLE OVER COLUMBIA 


ream +! 
iat fic See a a 





3 owe pny iy PULL tap Ta, 


AFTER ONE OF ‘THE MOST CLOSELY CONTESTED STRUGGLES IN THE HISTORY OF COLLEGE ROWING, CORNELL'S *VARSITY CREW WON THE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE EIGHT-OARED RACE AT POUGHKEEPSIE ON JUNE 26, WITH COLUMBIA’S BOAT ONLY A YARD BEHIND. THROUGHOUT 


THE FOUR MILES OF THE RACE THE TWO BOATS ROWED SIDE BY SIDE. 


BIA’s, 20 MINUTES 4 SECONDS. 


THE 


NAVAL 


ACADEMY CREW WON 
1034 


THIRD PLACE—TIME: 


CORNELL’S TIME WAS 20 MINUTES 2 2-5 SECONDS; COLUM- 


20 MINUTES 12 SECONDS 
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“The Green Curse” in the- 
United States 


Tux growing consumption in America of 
absinthe, the “ green curse of France,” has 
attracted the attention of the Department 
of Agriculture, and an investigation has 
been ordered, to determine to what extent 
it is being manufactured in this country. 

Absinthe, recognized as being almost as 
fatal as cocaine in its blasting effects upon 
mind and body, curiously enough owes its 
present popularity to a great extent to a 
song from a popular opera. Before the song 
was sung it was little known and less in- 
dulged in among the general public, but the 
catchy air served to familiarize it. 

The material for the manufacture of 
absinthe is found in abundance throughout 
the eastern portion of the United States, 
being nothing more than the familiar worm- 
wood which grows wild upon almost every 
farm. Oil of wormwood is the essential in- 
gredient of the liquor, and is produced in 
considerable quantities for medical pur- 
poses in this country. To what extent the 
finer grade of oil, such as is required for 
absinthe, has been and is being manufac- 
tured is not known. To manufacture worm- 
wood oil for lotions, liniments, and horse 
and cattle remedies, the seed may be sown 
broadcast, the plants cut, and roots. bark, 
twigs, and leaves sent to the distillery, 
where the mass undergoes a process very 
similar to that by which whiskey is distilled 
from grain. This oil is very valuable, and 
the European market has heretofore taken 
all that America would supply. 

Should the investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveal a condition of 
such importance as to warrant it—and the 
general belief is that it will-—Congress will 
be appealed to to take some action toward 
checking the development of the absinthe in- 
dustry, although its power would not ex- 
tend so far as to prohibit the cultivation of 
wormweod or the manufacture of oil. The 
shipment of the liquor from State to State 
could be controlled under the interstate com- 
merce luws, however, and a prohibitive in- 
ternal revenue applied. 

The European nations fully realize the 
danger of the insidious green liquid, and 





Belgium prohibits absolutely its manu- 
facture, importation, or sale in her do- 
minions. In both France and Switzerland 


there is a growing determination to end the 
traffic. 

France consumes about ninety per cent. 
of the world’s production of absinthe, the 
greater part of which comes from Switzer- 
land. In former years many of the monkish 
orders in France ‘manufactured absinthe, 
but this was ended when those orders were 
expelled from that country. In Switzerland 
are great plantations of wormwood which 
net their owners millions of dollars per year, 
but it is practically certain that popular 
sentiment will cause their abolishment, even 
if the same thing is not effected by legisla- 
tion. Formerly the Swiss, while producing 
large quantities of absinthe, did not them- 
selves consume it, but in more recent years 
its use in that country has increased alarm- 
ingly. Already two cantons have prohibited 
its manufacture and sale. 

The effect of absinthe is directly upon the 
brain, a deep melancholy, foliowed by homi- 
cidal ter:dencies, being the result of its con- 
tinued use. 





In the Strand 


Smatt Boy. “’Ere, guvnor, yer ’orse ’as 
fell down.” 

Cassy. “No, ’e didn’t. Some of yer ’ave 
pushed ’im down.” 





The American Abroad 


Tue Veracious Vercer. “In the far cor- 
ner lies William the Conker; be’ind the 
orgin, where you can’t see ’em, are the tooms 
0 Guy Fox, Robin ’Ood, and Cardinal Wol- 
sey. Now, does that, guide-book as I sees 
you ’ave in your ’and tell you who is lyin’ 
here, sir?” 

Tue ScepricaL Tourist. “No; but I can 
guess!” - 
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rates every day this summer. 
$ QO To Spokane, The Koo- 
55 08 tenai, Fernie, B. C., 
$50 00 Butte, Anaconda, Kal- 
ispell, Belton (Lake 


and Return. 
To Great Falls, Helena, 
McDonald), Whitefish and Return. 


stop-overs. 
are first class and good on the 


A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Great Northern Bldg., 
ST. PAUL. 








‘The Call of the West 


Is in the lure of the mountains, woods and lakes in the glorious summer-time. 
Nature demands that we leave our tasks to recuperate our energies. 
vacation trip why not go to the mountains of 


Montana, Idaho, Washington ? 


Climbing the glacial peaks of the Rockies, fishing in the Kootenai, or traversing 
the canyons of the Cascades are better tonics than ever druggist compounded. 


From St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior. 
Proportionately low rates from Chicago and all eastern points. 


‘‘QOriental Limited” or ‘Fast Mail” 
Write or call for information regarding routes and rates from your city. 
Cc. W. PITTS, 
Gen’! Agt. Passenger Dept., 


220 So. Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


For your 


Low 


To Wenatchee, Eastern 
Washington, and 


$97 = | 


$ OO. To Seattle, Tacoma, 
eam Portland, Everett, Bell- 

: ingham, Vancouver, 

New Westminster, Victoria and Return. 


Return limit October 31. Liberal 


Tickets 


: W. M. LOWRIE, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
379 Broadway, 

















Careful 

bility—that’s the S 

all different, sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN 





~ OR. SIEGERTS. 


"BXSO°TUg 


A liqueur glass before meals 
and on retiring strengthens the 
stomach and stimulates the ap- 

tite. Delicious with grape 
Fruit, gelatine desserts, fruits, 
water-ices, all fancy drinks, 
lemonade, etc. Twenty-three 
awards at Principal Expositions, 

Send for free book of recipes. 


J.W. WUPPERMANN, New York 


A TONIC OF 
EXQUISITE 
FLAVOR 






SPENCERIAN 


workmanship, fine quality of material, durae 
ncerian Pen. Sample card of 12, 


COMPANY, 349 Broaowar, New Yorn. 


STEEL PENS 








Ny Sy \ ‘ 


The Accomplice 
By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


It is within bounds to say that it is the very best novel 
founded on a crime ana its unravelling that has been published 
in a decade—and we do not forget Conan Doyle or Raffles 
either.—NASHVILLE AMERICAN. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
; spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
_ after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
Re 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Je Seven Million 
cies in Force 


Your Vacation at 
Home or Abroad, 
but secure 


Life Insurance 


before you go. 
Write for Rates Today, Dept. T. 


The 


Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Ancorporated as @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey» 
JOHN’ F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J- 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 






When Writing 
Send the Following 
Information: Amount of 








Ask k for! ee as to What $1.00 a Weck tnvested in Life Insurance will do. 

















| ‘THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 























| White Reliability Rannnaidte on 2 Stags Cnciaacins 


| In AMERICA, perfect scores were made by the two 30 H.P. White 
Steamers entered in the 600-mile Sealed Bonnet Contest of the Automobile 
Club of America. Both cars finished in perfect condition and were ready for 
|| several more contests of the kind. 

In EUROPE, a 30 H.P. White Steamer recently completed an 1871-mile 
non-stop run from London to Glasgow, then over the route of the Scottish 
Reliability Contest, and back to London. This trip was made under the 
surveillance of an official observer appointed by the Royal Automobile Club. 
4 In ASIA, White Steamers were selected by the Punjab Motor Transport 
Company, after severe competitive tests in which the leading makes of the 
world took part: Low cost of up-keep, supreme reliability, and suitability for 
continuous "bus service in a mountainous country, where there are practically 
no repair facilities, were the factors which determined the choice. Ten White 
Cars have just been placed in service by this company. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 









































* OH DEAR, OH DEAR, WHAT EVER SHALL I po? 

It’s ALL THROUGH BUILDING MY NEST IN A 
SHOE; 

I HAVE SO MANY CHICKS I DON’T KNOW WHAT 
TO DO.” 





Squelched 


WuEN the late George Francis Train was 
giving evidence before the Metropolitan 
Board of Aldermen of London, in favor of 
his scheme for laying a tramway up Lud- 
gate Hill, a noble lord amongst his inter- 
locutors suddenly fixed the old pioneer with 
his monocle and said: 

“May I—ah—ask a question, Mr.—ah— 
Train?” 

“That is what I am here for, my lord,” 
he replied. 

“You know, of course, how very narrow 
is Ludgate Hill. Suppose that. when I go 
down to the Mansion House in my carriage 
one of my horses should slip-on your d d 
rails and break his leg, would you pay for 
the horse?” 

The reply. came like a flash. “ My lord, 
if you could convince me that your d d 
horse would not have fallen if the rails had 
not been there I certainly should pay.” 











At the Quick Lunch 


ATTENTIVE WairtTeR. “ Feel like a cup of 
tea, sir?” 

TRASCIBLE CUSTOMER. 
cup of tea?” 


“Do I look like a 





The Sprinter 


“On your marks!—set!” 
muscles strained ; 
Steady, my heart! I must not fail to-day. 
Crack! and the pistol sends us on our way 
Where long-sought honor must be lost or 

gained. 
A rush of feet behind me and beside, 
‘And one white flying form a yard ahead 
That I must pass. I must. I “will. Like 
lead 
My heart. Happy that Greek who died, 
Yet knew in dying that his goal was won! 
Break, heart, if need be! All my strength I 
throw 
In one last effort. Then the roar of cheers 
Sounds strange and far away upon my ears, 
Shouting my name—my name—not his! | 
know 
The triumph of a winning race well run. 
“J. N. Merritt. 


I erouched with 








At the Roadside 


Sue (before the auto upset). “Isn’t that a 
nice turnout?” 

He (as it upsets). “ Marvellous! 
the circus.” 


Beats 
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brewing. 








Cleanliness and Purity are our strong 
points and are very essential in beer making. 
We spend large sums annually in this 
direction, our experience being of 

sixty years’ standing. 


HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


HGH LIFE | 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


Miller « High-Life” Beer has that rich, 
pure and pleasing taste called the 
“MILLER TASTE” gained by perfection in 


Our Malt and Hops are the very best money 
can buy and the best obtainable on the 
world’s markets and are selected by expert 
brew-masters. 

We filter «all our beer and sterilize every 
bottle before it leaves our brewery. 

The reason Miller Beer is so much 
better than other beer is in the way 
it’s brewed. 


353 Broadway, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The New Tuberculosis 


Tue ravages of the “ White Plague” in 
France have reached most alarming pro- 
portions, official reports showing that in 
that country 150,000 persons die from tuber- 
culosis each year; among workmen the 
mortality from this cause amounting to 
over thirty per cent. Bakers and laundry- 
workers seem most prone to this disease, it 
being stated that of the 40,000 bakers in 
Paris 24,000 suffer therefrom, while of the 
laundry-workers seventy-five per cent. are 
afflicted. 

In this connection an eminent French sci- 
entist and member of the Academy of 
Medicine states that the abuse of spirituous 
liquors is responsible for a new form of 
tuberculosis, which, he states, in the case 
of a hard drinker develops at the top of the 
right lung toward the back, whereas ordinary 
cases develop first at the top of the left 
lung toward the front. It is the first-men- 
tioned. development that is now oftenest 
found in France. This high authority fur- 
ther declares that any hope of preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis is futile until the 
spread of alcoholism is, checked. 

Statistics show that from 355,000 wine- 
shops in France in 1880, the number has in- 
creased to 475,000, while the amount of 
alcohol consumed has almost doubled. It is 
to this increase in alcoholism that many 
French scientists attribute the increase of 
insane persons, in a period of ten years, 
from 47,000 to 70,000; the increase of sui- 
eides from 6400 to 9000, and the increase of 
murders from 160 to 300. 





Preferences 
Wire. “I'd rather starve than cook.” 
ITUSBAND. “Td rather starve than have 
you.” . 





A Choice of Two Evils 


Tue Smatt Boy (up the tree). “ Now, 
what shall IT do? If I go an inch farther 
the branch ll break, and if I go back Billie 





Smith, who’s lighter ’an me, ’ll come along 
and get them eggs.” 





ths stl) 
Spann: 


means.the oil exactly 
suited to your engine. 
ty Thisisimperative. Poor 
My ii oil, or an improperly com- 
l 4 unded one, or the wrong 
oil will wreck the finest en- 

gine in short order. 


VACUUM 


S J comes in several grades. No mat- 
° ter what kind or make of automobile 
you own or what method of lubrica- 
tion is used—there’s a 
special grade of Mobiloil 
for your engine and no 
other should be used. 
Our instructive little 
booklet will tell you at a 
glance just what grade of 
Mobiloil for yourautomobile. 
It’s free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels, and half 
barrels. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 












































Nineteen Hundred Seven 


finds our product in 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 
obedience to personal wishes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 
Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages. 
92-98 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
XLVth Seasos 














NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS 
of nearly every make, Foreign and American, 8150 to @8000, List on 
request. Automobile Supplies at cut prices. We handle everything pertain- 
ing toan automobile. Times Square Automobile €o., Largest Automobile 
Dealers and Brokers in the World, 1599-1601 Broadway, New York City. 













OR | EE N T CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 

CRUISE, Feb. 6, ’08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S. S. “ Arabic,” 
16,000 tons. 30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalggne mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. aad St, 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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Those who know, pronounce 
it “just right.” 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MELLOWED BY AGE 
is aie 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
New York 
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This 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 



















The Kind 
Your 
Grandfather 
Used 








SOLD BY 
Leading Dealers 












bo tad Fe ay at OEE. aI 
New Castle, N. H. : Frank C. Hall, Mer. 
For eighteen years America’s leading and most lux- 
urious summer hotel, 475 sunny, outside rooms, private 
baths, all modern conveniences. 
Several hundred acres of virgin forest, seashore front 
and landscape gardens. Excellent clubhouse, golf links, 
tennis court, canoeing, fishing, sailing, and the largest 


salt water bathing pool in the world. Selected by 
the Government for the 


Russo-Japanese Peace Gonference, 
and embodying every comfort, convenience, and at- 
traction that money and thought can supply. 





ad 








Daily programme by Carl Baer’s concert orchestra of 
well-known musicians. Garage and gi roads for 
automobiles. For a vacation of health, rest, and re- 
laxation, pure air and good water, the Wentworth 
offers exceptional inducements. 

For illustrated book, purinet particulars, and dia- 
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» gram of rooms, address FRAN HALL, Mer., 16 
State St., Boston, Mass. New York office: 74 Broadway. 
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“Cheemaun”’ of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every typ 


Racine 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W, 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. 


; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 


gi 
Chicago, Ill.; 321 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


Canoes 


are as beautiful 
. of line and as 
thoroughly com- 
fortableand dur- 
abie as the ideal 
e of water craft. 

















The Awakening of 
Helena Richie 
By MARGARET DELAND 


As an achievement in letters, this story of 
passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves to be ranked among the chiefest ex- 





amples of American imaginative writing.—P4Ail- 


| adelphia North American. 


| 
| 


| 


It sails among the novels of ‘the year like an 
ocean liner in the midst of a flotilla of cockle- 


|. shells.—Cleveland Leader. 


Mrs. Deland has done nothing finer. She 
has taken hold of a striking theme and has 


| welded out of it-her greatest artistic triumph. 











—Boston Herald, 

An immortal: book—far and away the best 
thing that has appeared in years.—Columbia 
State. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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INVADER 


coed Yoo. 
Margaret L. Woods 


The astounding 


story of a woman 





with two distinct 
personalities—two women in one. 
Part of the time she is good, 
simple, devout, meek ; part of the 
time enticing, seductive, alluring, 
diabolical. And her husband falls Q 
in love with—which side of her? 


A bewildering, astonishing story. 





Price - - $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





A WOMANS WAR 


By 
WARWICK DEEPING 


Author of ‘The Slanderers,’” ‘‘ Bess 0” the Woods,’? etc. 


A brilliant story of the rivalry of 
two women. The situation presented 
is novel and striking, and the story 
works out in a series of dramatic and 
unexpected happenings. The story 
shows not only the warfare of woman 
against woman, but a man’s_ brave 
struggle against an inherited and al- 
most overpowering tendency. 

Throughout there is the delightful 
environment of charming English people 
in their charming homes. The story is 
strongly and finely wrought,andis rich in 
interesting events and character studies, 
both grave and humorous, and all is told 
with ease and naturalness and charm. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

















Needles and Pins 


By 
‘JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “ The Proud Prince,” etc. 


M®* McCARTHY’S new romance 

proves that the love of a man for his 
wife may be as thrilling a subject for fic- 
tion as the love of a man for a maid. 
Readers of “If I Were King” will be glad 
to know that Frangvis Villon is again the 
hero in a story of romance; chivalry, and 
combat. The tale moves in a stirring 
period, full of love and strife and adventure. 
The incidents are- varied and exciting, and 
the characters as animated and contrasted 


as those in Mr. McCarthy’s earlier stories. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











Sampson Rock 
of Wall Street 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of “‘ Wall Street Stories,”’ ‘‘ The Golden Flood ’’ 


N Wall 

Street Mr. 

Lefévrehas 
found all that 
goes to the 
making of the 
most exciting 
kindof astory 
of love and 
adventure. 
There ‘are an 
American girl 
and American 
millions to be 
won, and the 
hero makes a 
daring fight 
for them. 





. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 





























FIVE DAY 
aS 


We have in stock for immediate shipment the following: 


ENCINES BOILERS 


Single Valve, Self-Contained Fire Tubular Boilers 


10 TO 100 HORSE POWER 15 TO 150 HORSE POWER 


| 52 100-lb, Pressure 
| 26 125-lb. Pressure 


Single Valve, Side Crank ee 


10 TO 250 HORSE POWER Six-Inch Flue Boilers 


ere 9S 15 TO 150 HORSE POWER 
ROE oe £58 53 100-lb. Pressure . 


Four Valve, Heavy Duty Portable Boilers 


50 TO 500 HORSE POWER 


‘Te oe 31 


Gas and Casoline ; 
2 TO 24 HORSE POWER Water Tube Boilers 


Horizontal 100 TO 500 HORSE POWER 
Vertical . For All Pressures 


10 TO 70 HORSE POWER 


100-lb. Pressure 


Corliss and High-Speed Engines, usually sold for direct connected service, can be delivered 
as quickly as generator can be secured. 





Over seven million Horse Power in service tells of the satisfaction others get in dealing with the 
principal interest of the Engine and Boiler Industry. 


We will send you a photograph of a single day's shipment 
of Atlas Engines and Boilers 5 5 Lt tells the story. 





Last year’s Atlas business was 85% better than the year before. Shipments were 90% greater. 
Not a single overdue shipment was carried forward on this year’s books. This ig interesting 
to those who want their requirements quickly. Does it hit you ? 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS 

















